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Blythe Wurst, Biacksmith and Clerqpman. 





HIE learned blacksmith who afterwards 
S| became Vicar of Collierly, near Lanchester, 
was born at Winlaton on the 6th of July, 
Pees} 1301. His father, a smith, maintained 
and educated his family much in the same manner as 
most of the better class of skilled workmen did at that 
time. The son was brought up under religious influences, 
his father being a very regular attendant at a Dissenters’ 
meeting-house in the village. At the age of four, young 
Hurst was put to school, but at seven—the usual age for 
boys to be set to work at Winlaton in those days—he left 
school, and was sent to make small nails at the smith’s 
shop, in order to add to the income of the family. He 
attended, however, the Sunday school established 
by the late Archdeacon Thorp, and here he im- 
proved considerably his previously imperfect know- 
ledge of reading, &c. He continued at _ this 
school until he was fifteen years of age. During that 
period, he pursued the art of drawing, in which he made 
much progress, and in the meantime he had commenced 
to learn the business of patten-ring maker, Winlaton then 
being famous for the manufacture of these articles, and 
producing more than half of the whole number made in 
England. 

About this period, Mr. Hurst says of himself :—** I was 
severely afflicted, which led me to think seriously about 
religion, and to surrender my heart toGod. As tomy 
previous character, it was strictly moral, my mind always 
being impressed with a sense of the importance of 
religion, and I was free from many of those 
vices to which youth is generally addicted.” 
With these impressions he became a member 
of a dissenting body—the Wesleyan Methodists, 


we believe, and zealously prosecuted the task of self- 
education. In this way he exercised himself, after work 
hours, in composition from English grammar, afterwards 
directing his mind to the study of languages, for which he 


evinced a peculiar adaptability. From the part which he 


The Rex Blythe Hurst 


had taken in religious matters, he was induced to become 
a local preacher, and his ministrations were attended with 
a fair amount of success. He was rather shy, retiring in 
disposition, kept very littie company, and devoted every 
minute of his leisure hours to mental improvement. 
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Shortly after attaining the age of manhood, he married 
a daughter of Mr. James Hurst, an enterprising manu- 
facturer of chain cables and patten-rings, with other de- 
scriptions of iron work, and the young man found 
employment under his father-in-law, to whom, beyond 
the identity of name and the matrimonial tie, he was in 
no way related. Blythe Hurst prosecuted his private 
studies with an increased vigour in the new position in 
which he was placed, and in the course of a few years he 
had, by dint of perseverance, acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic. With very limited means, and a family of 
several daughters growing up, for whose maintenance it 
was incumbent on him to provide, he still contrived 
to purchase the necessarily expensive books requisite 
for the purpose of self-culture. While at work, he used to 
write upon his ‘*flame stone” (a stone suspended before 
the smith’s fire to protect the eyes of the workmen) the 
conjugations of the verbs of the languages he was 
studying, and in the evenings he wrote out his exercises. 
He thus led a blameless life, respected by his neighbours, 
and regarded with a considerable degree ef admiration by 
his immediate friends and connections on account of his 
uncommon abilities. 

Neither his work nor his studies prevented him from 
preaching regularly every Sunday, and taking his full 
share in all the religious meetings of the denomination 
with which he was connected. Subsequently he became 
a member of the New Connexion Methodists, and was 
considered one of the most effective local preachers of 
that body ; but, after a time, he separated himself from 
it also, not so much because of any disagreement he had 
with its doctrines or church government, as because of 
an unhappy personal feud which had sprung up in the 
Connexion at Winlaton, and which induced him and 
others to become members of the Church of England. 

It will be remembered that great exertions were made 
about the year 1840 by Robert Owen and his followers to 
spread a knowledge of their doctrines among the people. 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, one of Mr. Owen’s leading 
disciples, visited Winlaton for the purpose of expounding 
his views on the new social system of hischief. A great 
deal of discussion was engendered in the village as to the 
truth or falsehood of the new doctrines ; and some of Mr. 
Hurst’s friends, knowing his extensive acquaintance with 
theological topics, pressed him to engage in a controversy 
with, or to deliver lectures in reply to, the Socialist 
lecturer. This Mr. Hurst declined to do, alleging as his 
reason for refusing that the principles of truth are seldom, 
if ever, advanced by angry debates. He, however, com- 
bated Mr. Campbell’s arguments in a pamphlet entitled 
“‘Chnistianity no Priestcraft,” in which he vigorously 
defended the doctrines of Christ from the attacks made 
upon them by some of Mr. Owen’s followers. The Rev. 
Henry Wardell, the Rector of Winlaton, perceiving 
evidences of learning and ability in the pamphlet, sent a 


copy of it to the Rev. Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham, 
informing him that it was the production of a labour. 
ingman who worked for his daily bread as acommon black. 
smith. His lordship soon replied, expressing the great 
satisfaction with which he had perused the pamphlet, re- 
marking that, ‘‘although it might be written by a com. 
mon man, it was the production of no common mind,” 
and asking Mr. Wardell to furnish him with some fur- 
ther particulars of the author's life. These were not 
mere words of “honeyed comfort.” The bishop next 
wrote to Mr. Douglas, then rector of Whickham, instruct- 
ing him to see Mr. Hurst, and to ascertain his ability to 
make a ready application of his acquirements. Mr, 
Douglas, on paying a visit to the literary blacksmith, 
found him at work at the anvil. Dr. Maltby subse. 
quently wrote to the Rev. Dr. Davies, rector of Gates. 
head, who, after he had examined Mr. Hurst in various 
languages, reported most favourably of the result to his 
diocesan. Then the bishop corresponded direct with the 
working student, advising him as to his course of read- 
ing, recommending to his attention the most suitable 
books, and enclosing the means of following out his sug. 
gestions. Mr. Collinson, a former rector of Gateshead, 
father of Captain Collinson, the Arctic navigator, also 
took an active interest in Mr. Hurst, whom he invited to 
his house, and showed him many kindnesses. Some time 
afterwards, Dr. Maltby, having occasion to visit New- 
castle, had an interview with Mr. Hurst, and made 
arrangements for his ordination. 

When the date fixed for that ceremony was at hand, 
Mr. Hurst received a letter from Auckland Castle, inti- 
mating that apartments had there been provided for his 
accommodation. On the 9th July, 1842, the ‘“‘ learned 
blacksmith ” proceeded to Auckland, where he was most 
hospitably received. Having passed the necessary exami- 
nations with great credit, he was in due course ordained a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Here the interest 
evinced in Mr. Hurst’s progress by Bishop Maltby did not 
stop; for, through the patronage of his lordship, 
Mr. Hurst was appointed curate of Garrigill, near 
Alston. On leaving his native village to enter upon 
the duties of that office, he was presented with a pocket 
communion service and a purse of gold, as a 
token of the great respect and esteem in which he was 
held by his friends and acquaintances, the interest 
ing event taking place at the residence of Mr. Alderman 
Laycock. The gift was feelingly acknowledged by the 
reverend recipient, who, in the course of his address, said— 
**T am taught to look upon this act of Christian benevo- 
lence as a Providential supply. In illustration of this 
point, I shall advert to one particular circumstance which 
I shall never forget. When the Bishop of Durham kindly 
consented to admit me as a candidate for holy orders, I, 
with a family, was thrown upon my resources for 
support. We lived upon the little we had earned with 
care. A short time before the ordination, I was told 
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that our ‘barrel of meal was nearly wasted,’ and our 
‘cruse of oil’ nearly run out. 1 said, in reply, that if 
the ministerial office was not worth a sacrifice, it 
was worth nothing, and that God, in His provi- 
dence, would send us a _ supply, if needed. 
Soon after this, He put it into the heart of 
a gentleman (who I suppose is present) to show me the 
kindness which I have experienced from your hands this 
day. It is an act which shall ever live in the records of 
my grateful remembrance.” 

Mr. Hurst was subsequently appointed to the living at 
Slaley, near Hexham, and in the year 1854 he was pro- 
moted to the vicarage of Collierly, which he held with 
much acceptance up to the time of his death, in June, 
1882, at the age of 81. 

Mr. Hurst delivered several lecture in the Church of 
England Institute and in the Biaydon Literary Institute 
on Semitic Inscriptions and on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
displaying the possession of great information upon those 
abstruse and difficult questions. The career of the re- 
markable man, on whom, in recognition of his great 
attainments, the degree of Ph.D. was conferred, forcibly 
recalls that of Elihu Burritt, another learned blacksmith. 
Owing to his varied and extensive learning, he occupied 
adeservedly high position among his clerical brethren. 
Mr. Hurst’s preaching was of a very high order, and his 
sermons were remarkable for that chastened eloquence 
which is so characteristic of the most thoughtful of the 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
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The North-Country Garland 
of Sung. 


By John Stokoe. 


A U HINNY BURD. 

ERE is one of the best and most varied ex- 
amples now known to exist of what may be 
called topographical songs, that is, rhymes or 
short snatches of verse applicable to places 

or natural objects, &c.—relics of the untaught literature 
of the country, and to be found in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, but rarely united to music. The localities 
named in this song are all well known places in New- 





castle and the neighbourhood, and the characteristics of 
It will be found, 
however, that the march of civilization has deprived 
some places of the characteristics attributed to.them. 
Grr copy of “‘A U dinny Burd,” both melody and 
verse, is collated from the singing of an old friend, and 
the late Mr. John Bell’s manuscript music book, together 
with his ‘* Rhymes of the Northern Bards,” 1816. 
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some of them are very happily hit off. 





scenes ana 


It’s but aw ken weel A 
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up the dyke, A U A 


It’s O but aw ken well 
AU hinny burd, 
The ary lass o’ Benwell 


See she’s rak - ing 


U A, 
She’s lang leas d and mother like, 
hinny burd ; 
See, she’s raking up the ‘dyke, 
AU A. 


The Quayside for sailors, 
A U hinny burd, 
The Castle Garth for tailors, 


The Gateshead Hills for millers, 
A U hinny burd, 

The North Shore for keelers, 
AUA, 


There’s Sandgate for auld rags, 
And Gallowgate for trolly bags ; 
There’s Denton and Kenton, 
And canny Lang Benton. 


There’s Tynemouth and Cullercoats, 
And North Shields for sculler boats ; 
There’s Westoe lies iv a neuk, 

And South Shields the place for seut. 


There’s Harton and Holywell, 
And bonny Seaton Delaval, 
Hartley Pans for sailors, 

And Bedlington for nailors. 


The Massacre of Anthayua, 
1623. 


By the Late James Clephan, 





Se SAMUEL COULSON, whose name 
would probably never have been known to 
us, but’ that it happened to him to have 
his lot cast in Amboyna, one of the 

Molucca or Spice Islands, was born in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne about three hundred years ago. In the summer 
of 1622, he got the appointment of chief English factor 
of Hitto, a mvuuntainous peninsula, Within a,year of 
his attainment of the post, he was cast into prison by 
the Governor of the Dutch colony, and died by the 
executioner. 

A volume of the Calendar of State Papers (Colonial), 
issued in 1878, is occupied with the ** East Indies : 1622- 
1623.” It thus embraces the time of the ‘‘ Amboyna 
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Massacre,” in which ten English factors at the settle- 
ment were put to death on a charge of conspiracy to 
expel the Dutch from the island ; 
Japanese and a subject of Portugal. 
tragedy of the reign of King James the First sent a 
thrill of horror and indignation through England, and 
excited an especial interest in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of 
which town, as we have said, the second sufferer in 
importance, Samuel Coulson, was a native. 

Early in 1623, when Coulson had occupied for several 
months the place rendered vacant by the death of Samuel 
Foxcroft, came the arrests, examinations, tortures, and 


with also nine 
This memorable 


executions, arising out of a supposed conspiracy to over- 
throw the Dutch; and not until the summer of 1624, in 
that age of slow communication by sea and land, did 
In the month of July, the 
Governor of the East India Company and his colleagues 
were sending to the English Ambassador at the Hague, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, ‘‘a narrative of the bloody pro- 
a duplicate of which being read before the 
Privy Council in England on the 12th, 


the news reach England. 


ceedings,” 
“sundry of the 
The narrative relates how, about 


”» 


greatest shed tears. 
the 1lth of February, 
walking in the night upon the wall of the castle of 
Amboyna, came to the sentinel, a Hollander, and asked 


a Japanese soldier of the Dutch, 


him some questions touching its strength. Being appre- 
hended on suspicion of treason, he was put to the torture; 
and others of his race were examined, with also the 
Portuguese guardian of the slaves under the Dutch. 
During these proceedings, there was one Abel Price, a 
“‘chirurgion ” of the English, imprisoned in the castle, 
for offering in his drunkenness to set a Dutchman’s 
“This fellow the Dutch took, and 
showed him some of the Japoneses whom they had 


house on fire. 


first most grievously tortured, and told him they had 
confessed the English to have been of their confederacy 
for the taking of the castle, and that if he would not 
contess the same, they would use him even as they had 
done these Japeneses, and worse also. Having given 
him the torture, they soon made him confess whatever 
they asked him.” 
Globe, in 1621, 


Thompson as assistant for language and accounts ”)—was 


Captain Towerson—(sent in the ship 
“to be agent in Amboyna, with Emanuel 


with other Englishmen summoned before the Governor, 
and informed that they must remain prisoners until 
further trial On the same day order was made to 
apprehend the English at the other factories in the 
island, viz., Hitto and Larica. Three from the one, two 
from the other, were brought to the castle of Amboyna ; 
and three other apprehensions were subsequently made. 
In the course of these arrests there were examinations 
of prisoners with torture. Several prisoners were dealt 
with on Sunday, the 16th of February (Old Style) in the 
hall of the castle, among them Robert Browne and 
Edward Collins, ‘*Next was Samuel Coulson brought 
in, being newly arrived from Hitto, and was the same 





day brought to the torture, who, for fear of the pain 
wherewith he saw Collins come out, in such case that his 
eyes were almost blown out of his head with the torment 
of water, chose rather to confess all that they asked him, 
and so was quickly dismissed, coming and weeping and 
lamenting and protesting his innocency. Then was John 
Clarke, that came with Coulson from Hitto, fetcht in, 
and a little after was heard by the rest that were without 
in the hall to cry out amain. They tortured him with 
water and with fire by the space of two hours. The 
manner of his torture (as also of Johnson’s and Thomp. 
son’s) was as followeth :—First, they hoisted him up by 
the hands with a cord upon a large door, where they 
made him fast upon two staples of iron fixed on both sides 
at the top of the door posts, hauling his hands the one 
from the other as wide as they could stretch. Being thus 
made fast, his feet hung some two feet from the ground 
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which also they stretcht asunder so far as they would 
reach, and so made them fast under the door trees on 
each side. Then they bound about his neck and face a 
cloth so close that little or no water could go by. That 
done, they poured water softly upon his head until the 
cloth was full up to the mouth and nostrils, and some- 
what higher, so that he could not draw breath, but he 
must withal suck in the water. When he had drunk his 
body full, then began his pain, for then the water, being 
still continued to be poured softly, forced all his inward 
parts, came out at his nose, ears, and eyes, and often as it 
were stifling and choking him, at length took away his 
breath, and brought him to a swounde or fainting. Then 
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they took him down quickly, and made him vomit up the 
water. Being a little recovered, they triced him up 
again, and poured in water as before, eftsoons taking him 
down, as he seemed to be stifled. In this manner they 
handled him three or four several times with water till 
his body was swollen twice or thrice as big as before, his 
cheeks like great bladders, and his eyes staring and 
strutting out beyond his forehead ; yet all this he bore 
without confessing anything, insomuch that the Fiscal 
and the tormentors reviled him, saying he was a devil 
and no man, or surely was a witch, at least had some 
charm about him, or was enchanted, that he could bear so 
much. Therefore, they cut off his hair very short, as 
supposing he had some witchcraft hidden therein. After- 
wards they hoisted him up again as before, and then 
burnt him with lighted candles in the bottom of his feet 
until the fat dropped out the candles; yet then applied 
they fresh lights unto him. They burnt him also under 
the elbows, and in the palms of his hands, likewise under 
the armpits until his inwards might evidently be seen.* 
At last, when they saw he could of himself make no 
handsome confession, then they led him along with 
questions of particular circumstances by themselves 
framed. Being thus wearied and overcome by the tor- 
ment, he answered yea to whatsoever they asked, 
whereby they drew from him a body of a confession to 
this effect, to wit, that Captain Towerson had, upon New 
Year’s Day last before, sworn all the English at Am- 


boyna to be secret and assistant to a plot that he had 
projected, with the help of the Japoneses, to surprise the 
castle, and to put the Governor and the rest of the Dutch 
to death.” 


Towerson was afterwards called in for examination, 
and shown what others had confessed of him. Having 
deeply protested his innocency, ‘‘ Samuel Coulson was 
brought to confront him, who, being told that unless he 
would now make good his former confession against 
Gabriel Towerson, he should go to the torture, coldly 
re-affirmed the same, and so was sent away.” 

When Coulson was afterwards required to set his hand 
to his confession, ‘‘ he asked the Fiscal upon whose head 
he thought the sin would lie, whether upon his that was 
constrained to confess that was false, or upon the con- 
The Fiscal, after a little pause upon this 
question, went in to the Governor, then in another room, 
but anon returning told Coulson he must subscribe it, 
which he did, yet withal made this protestation :— 
Weil (quoth he), you make me to accuse myself and 
others of ‘that which is as false as God is true; for 


strainers, 


God is my witness, I am as innocent as the child new 
born.” 

On the 26th of February, the prisoners, with the 
exception of Captain Towerson and Emanuel Thompson, 





* Our drawing of the tortures inflicted in Amboyna is copied 
from an engraving in the ‘‘ Cabinet ef Curiosities.” 





were assembled in the great hall of the castle, to be pre- 
pared for death by the ministers. After supper, Samuel 
Coulson and Edward Collins were brought from the rest 
into the room where Thompson lay. The Fiscal told them 
it was the Governor’s mercy to save one of them three ; 
and it being indifferent to him which was the man, it was 
his pleasure they should draw lots for it ; which they did, 
and the free lot fell to Edward Collins. Coulson was 
taken back to the hall, whither came the Dutch ministers. 
The English prayed that they might receive the sacra- 
ment as a sort of forgiveness for their sins, and withal 
thereby to confirm their last profession of their inno- 
cency. But this would by no means be granted ; where- 
upon Coulson said thus unto the ministers :—‘* You mani- 
fest unto us the danger of dissimulation in this case; but 
tell us, if we suffer guiltless, being also otherwise true 
believers in Christ Jesus, what shall be our reward ?’ 
The preacher answered, ‘‘ By how much the clearer you 
are, so much the more glorious shall be your resurrec- 
tion.” With that word, Coulson started up, embraeed 
the preacher, and gave him his purse, with such money as 
he had in it, saying, Dominé, God bless you! Tell the 
Governor I freely forgive him; and I entreat you to 
exhort him to repent him of the bloody tragedy wrought 
upon us poor innocent souls.” Here all the rest of the 
English signified their consent of this speech. 

The ten English, ‘‘ with nine Japoneses and a Portu- 
gal,” were marched to the place of execution on the 
morrow. ‘‘Samuel Coulson had conceived a prayer in 
writing, in the end whereof he protested his innocency. 
Which prayer he read to his fellows the night before, 
and now also devoutly pronounced the same: then threw 
away the paper, which the Governor caused to be brought 
to him, and kept it.” Then were the doomed prisoners 
put to death by strike of sword, ten of whom were 
English :—Captain Gabriel Towerson, the agent of the 
English at Amboyna, Samuel Coulson, factor at Hitto, 
Emanuel Thompson, assistant at Amboyna, Tymothy 
Johnson, assistant there also, John Wetherall, factor at 
Cambello, John Clarke, assistant at Hitto, William 
Griggs, factor at Larica, John Fardo, steward of the 
house at Amboyna, Abel Price, chirurgion, and Robert 
Browne, tailor. (The story is told at large in the folio 
Collection of Voyages and Travels made by John Harris, 
D.D., F.R.S., and published in 1744, with an engraved 
illustration of their sufferings and death.) 

Sir Dudley Carleton, on the lst November, 1624, sent 
from the Hague to Secretary Sir Edward Conway the 
Remonstrance of the Dutch East India Company, in jus- 
tification of the process against the English at Amboyna ; 
and with it was a deposition of Laurens Mareschalk, 
who had served there as chief merchant, and as one 
of the judges. Herein he has this reference to Coul- 
son :—‘* That a little before his death Towerson wrote a 
letter to Samuel Coulson, which is still in the hands of the 
Governor of Amboyna, Herman Speult, that Coulson was 














the sole cause of Towerson having first consented to the 
plot to make himself master of the castle, notwithstand- 
ing which he now forgave Coulson.” 

The East India Company enclosed to Sir Dudley, on 
the 20th of November, ‘‘a provisional answer to the 
attestation of Laurence Mareschalk, and to the rest of the 
fifteen new arguments alleged in justification of the pro- 
cess against the English at Amboyna.” We copy a 
sentence concerning Coulson, viz.:—‘*That the confes- 
sions of Thompson are forgeries of Mareschalk ; for, if 
Thompson had spoken as reported, it would have been in 
the acts” (of the Council of Amboyna); “‘ and the like 
may be said of all the rest of the matters concerning 
Towerson, especially of the letter of Towerson to Coulson, 
an authentic copy of which might have done great service, 
and would not have been omitted in the acts.” 

Further on in the volume, under date December 6, 
1624, there are *‘Court Minutes of the East India Com- 
pany.” Mr. Deputy and others had that morning 
attended Secretary Conway, who declared that the King, 
graciously tendering the prosperity of the Company, was 
pleased, for the better accomplishment of the intended 
design upon the Dutch East India Company, to enlarge 
his sea forces by addition of merchant ships and New- 
castle ships to the ships royal then at sea, ‘‘ which might 
be able to attempt, second, and make good the action, 
if any resistance should happen.” ‘‘The King had given 
intimation of this preparation, and the reason thereof, 
to the King of Spain and other foreign States, that they 
may not apprehend it to be intended against them, and 
that, therefore, the King’s honour was every way engaged 
by force to take reparation of the insolence of the Dutch 
at Amboyna, if otherwise it were not forthwith 
given.” 

There was no reprisal, however; nor any reparation. 
The reign of king James was now running out ; it ended 
on the 27th of March; ‘‘and though,” says the editor of 
the State paper (Mr. Noel Sainsbury of the Record 
Office), in his Preface, ‘“‘efforts were made by his 
successors from time to time to see justice done, which 
were renewed again and again during the Interregnum, 
and even in Charles II.’s reign, whenever any treaty 
between England and the Provinces was in question, so 
the matter rested.” 

Returning to the ‘‘ Narration,” we are told in the course 
of it that ‘tin the waste leaves of a book wherein were 
bound together the Common Prayers, the Psalms, and the 
Catechism,” Coulson had made several entries. On one 
page he wrote :—*‘* March the 5th, stilo novo (new style}, 
being Sunday aboard the Rotterdam, lying in irons. 
Understand that I, Samuel Coulson, late factor of Hitto, 
was apprehended for suspicion of conspiracy, and for any- 
thing I know must die for it. Wherefore, having no 
better means to make my innocency known, have writ 
this in this book, hoping some good Englishman will see 
it. Ido hereupon my salvation, as I hope by His death 
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and passion to have redemption for my sins, that I am 
clear of all such conspiracy, neither do I know ‘any 
Englishman guilty, nor other creature in the world. Aj] 
this is true, God bless me.—SamvuEL CovuLson.” 

The name of the writer occurs among the State Papers 
as Colson, Collson, Colston, and Coulson. We give it, alt 
through, as it appears in his signature. On the first page 
of the Catechism he makes the following note :—*In 
another leaf you shall understand more which I have 
writ in this book.—Sa. Coutson. Being in the beginning 
of the Psalms.” 

““The Japoneses,” he says on the leaf referred to, 
**were taken with some villany, and brought to examina- 
tion. Being most tyrannously tortured, were asked if the 
English had any hand in their plot, which torture made 
them say yea. Then was Mr. Thompson, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Collins, and John Clarke brought to examination, 
and were burned under the arms, the armpits, 
the hands, and soles of the feet, with another 
most miserable torture, to drink water. Some of 
them almost tortured to death, and were forced to 
confess that which they never knew, by reason of the 
torment, which flesh and blood is not able to endure, 
Then were the rest of the Englishmen called one by one, 
amongst which [ was one, being wished to confess or eise 
I must go to torment. Withall called Mr. Johnson, who 
was before tormented, to witness against me, or else 
he should be tormented again, which rather than he 
would endure, he said what they would have he would 
speak, Then must I confess that I never knew or else go 
to torment ; which rather than I would suffer 1 did con- 
fess that which (as I shall be saved before God Almighty) 
is not true, being forced for fear of torment. Then did 
they make us witness against Captain Towerson, and at 
last made Captain Towerson confess, all being for fear of 
most cruel torment, for which we must die. As I mean and 
hope to have pardon for my sins, I know no more than 
the child unborn of the business. Written with my own 
hand the Sth of March, stilo novo.—Sa. Coutson.” 

On one more blank space, the prisoner records the place 
of his birth :—‘* I was born in New Castle upon Tyne, 
where I desire this book may come, that my friends may 
know my innocency, Sa. Couison.” 

The volume, thus freighted with a testimony of a dying 
man, he delivered to one that served the Hollanders, who 
sewed it up in his bed, and afterwards, at his oppor- 
tunity, delivered it up to Mr. Richard Welden, the Eng- 
lish agent at Banda, who, hiring a Dutch pinnace, had 
passed to Amboyna. Thence ‘‘he took the poor remnant 
of the English along with him in the said hired pinnace 
for Jaccatra [Batavia], whither the Governor had sent 
John Beaumound and Edward Collins before, as men con- 
demned, and left to the mercy of the General.” 
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Sohn Graham Lough, 
Sculptor. 





The live air that waves the lilies waves the slender jet of 


water, 
Like a holy thought sent feebly up from soul of fasting 
saint 
Whereby | lies a marble Silence, sleeping (Lough, the 
sculptor, wrought her), 
So asleep she is forgetting to say Hush!—a fancy 
quaint. 


Mark how heavy white her eyelids! not a dream between 
them lingers ; 
And the left hand’s index droppeth from the lips upon 
the cheek : 
While the right hand—with the symbol-rose held slack 
within the fingers— 
Has fallen backward in the basin—yet this Silence will 
not speak ! 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning : “‘ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” 









Bridge to Edmondbyers, or traverse the 
road from Allansford to Riding Mill, will 
pass, at the junction of these two thorough- 
fares, the curious old hall of Black Hedley, and its 
dependent hamlet of Greenhead. In this pleasant and 
fertile spot, far removed from the busy haunts of men, 
was born, nearly a hundred years ago, the one man 
whom, in the long list of eminent English sculptors, 
Northumberland can claim as her own. John Graham 
Lough first saw the light of day at this place, in January, 
1798, 

Many biographies of Mr. Lough have been written. 
In most of them, the privations of his childhood, the 
struggles of his youth, and the achievements of his prime, 
are described in minute detail and with graphic force. 
But, sofar as a vigorous hunt through accessible books 


enables one to judge, none of his biographers has ex- 
plained the means by which this son of a busbandman, 
born in an out-of-the-way hamlet, taken from school, 
with but a scanty education, to help in the homestead and 
the fields, acquired a taste for art, and for a most difficult 
branch of art—that of sculpture. The explanation may 
now be given. 

Black Hedley was, for many generations, the property 
of a branch of the ancient local family of Hopper. 
About the middle of last century, a member of this 
family, imbued with military ideas—an old soldier, 
perhaps—took it into his head to make his home 
emblematical of the two burning questions of his 
time, war and peace. With crude visions of a barbican 
floating in his brain, he built at the Greenhead end of 
the avenue leading to the hall, a roofed and embattled 
archway, upon which he planted wooden cannon, and 
seven military figures. There was a figure at each corner, 
one over the centre of the arch, front and back, and 
a seventh crowning the apex of the roof. Having 
in this strange manner exhibited his martial propensities, 
and bidden defiance to foes without, he manifested his 
peaceful proclivities, and proclaimed a welcome to friends 
within, by erecting at the hall figures of a gentler aspect 
and more inviting character. Upon a dovecote attached 
to the mansion he placed two shepherds in Highland 
costume ; one of them with a crook in his hand, accom- 
panied by a couple of dogs, the other without a crook, and 
enjoying the companionship of only one dog: while upon 
a wall bebind the front roof he set three busts. These 
curious sculptures (they are stiil in situ, though the 
cannons are gone) were among the first things which 
greeted the eye of Jehn Graham Lough when he became 
conscious of surrounding objects; they were the coin- 
panions of his infancy ; they excited the admiration of his 
boyhood ; and no doubt they inspired him with a desire 
to emulate the gifted being who madethem. And thus 
it happened that the little farmer’s boy became a great 
sculptor. 

With clay from the ditches of Greenhead the young 
artist pursued his studies. ‘*Clay dollies ” came from his 
hands of all shapes and sizes, but mostly rongh models of 
soldiers, like the warriors on the archway, or fighting 
men of some kind. In his father’s cottage, as he told 
Haydon, the painter, in after years, was an old copy of 
Pope’s Homer ; he and a brother fell to modelling repre- 
sentations of the contending armies described in it—he 
fashioning the Greeks, and his brother the Trojans. An 
odd volume of Gibbon’s *‘ Decline and Fail,” containing an 
account of the Coliseum, came in his way. He persuaded 
his brother to sit up with him all night, and by daybreak 
the two lads had constructed a model of the Coliseum 
in the family kitchen, and filled it with fighting 
gladiators. One day, a Shotley Bridge schoolmaster, 
walking in the neighbourhood, found young Lough build- 
ing up a figure with clay, in the midst of a group 
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of youngsters, one of whom stood naked before him. He 
called at the cottage of the boy’s parents, and told Mrs. 
Lough what he had seen. ‘Oh !” said the matter-of-fact 
mother, “‘aa’se warrant it’s just oor cull lad making clay 
dollies !” ‘Cull lad” as they deemed him, neither 
mother nor father put any obstacle in his way. They 
allowed his ‘‘clay dollies” to fill the cottage, and over- 
flow into the garden. The great squire of Minsteracres, 
kind-hearted George Silvertop, riding past one evening, 
on his return from fox-hunting, saw Lough’s little plot 
strewed all over with legs and arms and broken heads. 
Curious to know the meaning of it all, he alighted, 
entered the cottage, found it similarly decorated, and 
received from the complaisant mother the necessary 
explanation. His interest aroused by the proofs of genius 
which he saw in these rude models, Mr. Silvertop 
invited the boy to Minsteracres, showed him his works of 
art, described to him the wonders which, as a far travelled 
map, he had seen in various countries of Europe, and 
gave him sound advice and encouragement. 

The visit to Minsteracres was a decisive step in young 
Lough’s upward progress, followed, as it was, by his 
apprenticeship to a builder in the hamlet of Shotley 
Field. Here he acquired dexterity in the art of stone 
cutting, and by the time that his apprenticeship expired 
he felt himself qualified to undertake commissions on his 





own account. His first independent effort as a stone 
cutter is still to be seen in the churchyard of 
Muggleswick—to which village his parents during his 
apprenticeship had removed. It is a representation of 
an angel’s head, with hanging drapery, on a gravestone, 
“In memory of Jane, daughter of John and Ann 
Mayor.” A more pretentious undertaking, completed soon 
afterwards, is shown in the church of Allendale Town, 
described by Mackenzie, in his “ History of North- 
umberland,” as ‘‘a large freestone monument to the 
memory of Mrs. Ann Stephenson, &c., remarkably well 
executed by John Lough, an ingenious young man, of Low 
Muggleswick.” 

While the Allendale monument was in progress, in the 
autumn of 1823, the library of the Newcastle Literary and 
Philosophical Society was rising from its foundations, 
Mr. Lough, tien approaching his twenty-sixth year, came 
to Newcastle, and obtained employment upon the new 
building. Before it was completed, he felt himself strong 
enough to venture upon the hazardous step of proceeding 
to the metropolis, and there maintaining himself while he 
mastered the sculptor’s art. He left the Tyne in one of 
the old sailing traders, and in due course arrived in 
the great world of London, friendless and alone. It 
is said that the skipper of the vessel was so much 
interested by Lough’s enthusiasm and pluck that he 
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refused the stipulated guinea for passage money, allowed 
the traveller to sleep on board while the vessel discharged 
her cargo, and promised to bring him back to “‘canny 
aad Newcastle” when he should have grown tired of the 
vain pursuit of fortune in town. Fora time it seemed 
probable that the prediction involved in the old skipper’s 
offer might be fulfilled. Lough took a modest lodging in 
Burleigh Street, Strand, studied the Elgin marbles, 
worked and waited, but the road to success and the way 
to fortune remained for some time closed to him. At the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, 1826, he exhibited, with 
some smaller subject, a bas-relief of ‘‘The Death 
of Turnus,” slain in single combat by Aineas. Nothing 
came of it. Still undaunted, he set his hand to a much 
loftier conception—a colossal statue of Milo the athlete 
caught in the oak and devoured by the wild beasts of the 
wood. There is a story told of this remarkable undertak- 
ing which, if not true, deserves to be. Lough’s studio, it 
is said, was too low, and he broke through the ceiling to 
obtain the necessary height for his figure. The landlord, 
annoyed at the liberties taken with his property, con- 
sulted Brougham, afterwards the famous Lord Chancellor, 
who thought the incident so remarkable that he went to 
inspect the place himself. Amazed at the wonderful sight 
that met his eyes, he went into society and spread the 








story. Society ran to see the phenomenon, were en- 
chanted, enraptured, and set the artist at full speed on 
the highway to fame and honour. 

Haydon, in his “‘ Autobiography,” tells the story of 
Lough’s sudden accession to fame, with his usual 
enthusiasm and exaggeration :— 


1827—May 13.—From me Lord Egremont went to 
young Lough, the sculptor, who has just burst out, and 
has produced a great effect. His Milo is really the ‘most 
extraordinary thing, considering all the circumstances, in 
modern sculpture. It is another proof of the efficacy of 
inherent genius. 

May 24.—I went down [to Lough’s studio], and was 
fectly astonished. The feet and hands are not equ 
the rest, but the body, head, thighs, legs, and whole - 
pression and action, are grand beyond description. It is 
the most extraordinary effort since the Greeks,—with no 
exception—not of Michel Angelo, Bernini, or Canova. 
To see such a splendid effort of innate power built up in 
an obscure first floor (No. 11, Burleigh Street, over a 
green grocer’s shez), without the aid of education, foreign 
travel, patronage, money, or even food, is only ancther 
instance of the natural power which no aid or instruction 
can supply the want of. Lough never ate meat for three 
months; and then Peter Coxe, who deserves to be 
named, found him; he was tearing up his shirts to make 
wet rags for bis figure to ~~ = clay moist, and on the 
point of pulling it down. ugh will be a great man. 
He has all the consciousness of genius, with great 
modesty. 

yy 8 —Interested for Lough and his exhibition, 
whom I hope in God I have rescued from a set of harpies, 
who wanted to make him a tool. Cockerell got hima 
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room. I have set him on the right road, and his own 
energy will do the rest. His is the only high and sound 
genius I have ever known. 

June 9.—Lough passed the evening with me. He 
declared solemnly to me that he had not ate meat for 
three months, and began the fourth. He said every day 
at dinner-time he felt the want, and used to lie down 
till it passed. He felt weak—at last faint—giddy con- 
tinually, and latterly began to perceive he thought 
sillily, and was growing idiotic. He had only one bushel 
and a ha!f of coals the whole winter, and used to lie down 
by the side of his clay model of this immortal figure, 
damp as it was, and shiver for hours, till he fell asleep. 
He is a most extraordinary being—one of those creatures 
who come in a thousand years. 

June 10.—Lough’s private day. It was a brilliant one. 
I wrote to Mrs. Siddons, and begged her to come. She 
came, and I conducted her into the room. She was 
highly delighted. The Duke of Wellington entered 
before Mrs. Siddons and I had gone. The duke 
felt great admiration indeed, and, going to the books 
opened, wrote, with his own illustrious right hand, 
an order for Milo and Samson, One of Lough’s 
patrons came over and shook oh w= by the hand, and 
thanked him. The Dukesaid ‘* He should go abroad,” in 
his loud, distinct, and military voice. Silvertop hesitated. 
The duke, surprised at his view not being acceded to, 
half-blushed and said, ‘“*Not to stay, but to see—eh— 
the—eh—great works, as others nave done.” To con- 
clude, the day was, I know, a brilliant one. I saw it 
would be, and first advised this step. Such attendant 
circumstances can never concur again in the execution of 
any future work of the same man. I, therefore, told 
Lough, *“‘ Be prompt and decisive; get a friend to do, I 
will direct, and promise you a harvest.” He did so. 
Lord > en approved. A friend got all the tickets 
ready ; marked the Court Guide; his servant took 
them round ; Cockerell and Bigge secured his room, and 
God be thanked! we have placed this mighty genius on 
the road to prosperity. If his health keep strong, which 
I pray God it may, he will be the greatest sculptor since 
Phidias. 

By the following spring Lough had completed other 
figures, and in March he opened a second exhibition with 
Milo, Samson, Musidora, and Somnus and Iris. A little 
handbook to this exhibition, signed by ‘‘ Buonarroti,” 
described these creations of Lough’s genius in terms 
scarcely less eulogistic than those employed the year 
before by Haydon. Somnus was praised for its bold form 
and proportion ; Iris for its contour, flexibility of skin, 
and rich expression of the flesh; Musidera for its luxuri- 
ance of form, dignified air, and engaging expression of 
countenance; Samson, though sketchy, and open to 
criticism, as exhibiting a faculty of invention beyond 
anything extant in British art, &c. Society again flocked 
to the show, and the artist received unstinted praise and 
unending compliment. Commissions, however, came but 
slowly. Lough informed Haydon, ten days after the 
exhibition opened, that he had not received a single order 
for his Musidora—that ‘‘pure, virginal, shrinking, chaste, 
delightful creature,” as Haydon described the figure. 
**My God!” continued Haydon, “ to hear on the private 
day people saying ‘ Very promising young man,’ at works 
before which Michael Angelo would have bowed. ‘Why 
does he not do busts?” Why does not the State give him 
sufficient employment to prevent the necessity ?” 

Mindful of his Tyneside friends, Mr. Lough sent down 
to Newcastle, in October, 1828, a cast of his Milo, to be 


placed (where it still stands) in the library of the Literary 
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and Philosophical Institution—the building at which he 
had worked as a journeyman mason but four years before. 
It was a thoughtful act, highly appreciated throughout 
the North Country, where the wonderful achievements of 
the young man from Muggleswick had been the talk not 
only of the ‘nobility, gentry, and clergy,” but of every 
farmer, cottager, and artisan. For many a day after, 
although frowned upon by some of the more puritanical 
members of the institution, who wanted a figure with 
more clothing upon its limbs, the statue of Milo at the 
Lit. and Phil.—‘‘ dyun by yan o’ wor canny lads, aall 
oot o’ his aan heed ”—was one of the “lions” of New- 
castle, 

Within the compass of a sketch like this it is not 
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possible to follow Mr. Lough through the details of a 
prolonged and brilliant career. He married in 1832 
Mary, second daughter of the Rev. Henry North, and 
sister to the wives of Sir James Paget, surgeon, and Mr. 
Twining, the London banker. With her, in 1834, he did 
the ‘Grand Tour” of all artists—a pilgrimage to Italy. 
There he remained four years, studying the works 
of the great sculptors of old, but relying, as in his 
youth, upon his own intellectual resources, and dis- 
daining the aid of guide or master. Upon his return 
to England, the infiuence of his Italian studies became ap- 
parent in ‘* Boy giving Water to a Dolphin,” ‘* A Roman 
Fruit Girl,” ‘‘ A Bacchanalian Revel,” and similar groups, 
exhibited at the Roya! Academy between 1839 and 1844. 
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In the last-named year he showed at Westminster Hall 
Exhibition one of the most effective and affecting produc- 
tions of his prolific fancv—a group called “* The 
Mourners.” Among monumental statues which issued 
from his studio at this time were the figure of her 
Majesty, which stands in the Royal Exchange, London ; 
the companion statue of Prince Albert, which adorns the 
great room at Lloyd’s ; a recumbent figure of Southey for 
Crosthwaite Church, Keswick ; and a life size statue of 
the Marquis of Hastings, erected over the hero’s grave at 
Malta. To the Great Exhibition of 1851 he sent a 
colossal group, now at the Free Library, Newcastie, 
‘Satan subdued by the Archangel Michael,” a work 
that is considered by competent judges to be one of 
the finest, if not the finest, production of his chisel ; 
together with ‘*Duncan’s Fighting Horses,” and severai 
figures from a Shakspearian series that he executed for 
his life-long patron, the late Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
Time and space do not permit even an enumeration of his 
further triumphs. No North-Countryman needs to be 
told of the great things which Lough accorplished. In 
marble or bronze, in stone or plaster, all his principal 
works are with us in the North from day to day, and 
from year to year—a joy for ever. Facing the Chronicle 
Office in Newcastle stands his monument of George 
Stephenson; at Tynemouth, overlooking the harbour- 
mouth, rises his statue of Lord Collingwood. In thecastles 
of Alnwick and Ravensworth, the halls of Blagdon and 
Howick, on the staircase of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and in various parts of the Free Library of New- 
castle, are brilliant examples of his genius in the finished 
marble ; while at Elswick Hall, in the western park of the 
town, are exhibited, the gift of his widow, full-sized 
plaster models of nearly every work to which he set his 
hand—classical and ideal, statuesque and monumental. 

Mr. Lough died in London, April 8, 1876; his widow 
died December 29,1888. The issue of their union was two 
daughters, the elder of whom married Rudolph Scully, 
Esq. ; the younger was united to General Sir George 
Bouchier, K.C.B. 








The Aeqend of St. Oswald. 





std URING the greater part of the Heptarchy 
period, war was almost continual between 
the Northumbrians and Mercians. Long 

2 after the conversion of the former to 
Christianity, the latter continued to be Pagans. The 
votaries of Odin and Christ mutually abhorred each other. 
In the matter of ferocity there was little to choose 
between them. Whichever got the upper hand ravaged, 
burned, and slew, without stint or stay. But the Pagan 
Mercians, either having had no historians to write 
eulogies and apologies for them, or having had their 





annals destroyed, still lie under the stigma of having been 
utter barbarians, while the more fortunate Northumbrians, 
privileged to have their Christian piety and Maccabean 
courage recorded with the pen of a ready writer, even 
that of the Venerable Bede, the father of English history, 
are presented to posterity as burning and shining lights in 
an otherwise dark and dismal period. It is true that, even 
as in the Roman Empire, and in Constantine the Great’s 
own family, there was a Julian the Apostate, so in the line 
of Anglo-Northumbrian princes, there were two or three 
who apostatised from the true faith; but then, as Bede 
tells us, it was agreed with the unanimous consent of all 
that the names and memory of these apostates should be 
entirely erased from the catalogue of the Christian kings, 
and no date be ascribed to their reign. 

Of all the kings of the Northumbrians, Oswald, ‘‘a man 
beloved by God,” was ‘‘ the most Christian.” It was his 
fate, however, to be killed in a great battle ** by the same 
Pagan nation and Pagan king of the Mercians who had 
slain his predecessor, A°dwin.” The last words he uttered 
when he fell were—‘* Lord, have mercy on the souls of my 
people!” The locality where the battle was fought is a 
disputed point. Some think it must have been a place 
called Mackerfield, in the parish of Winwick St. Oswald, 
near Warrington, in South Lancashire, the scene of an 
obstinately contested battle in 1648 between Oliver Crom- 
well and the Scots, when the North Britons were de- 
feated with terrible slaughter. Others think there are 
stronger arguments in favour of Oswaldstre, now 
Oswestry, that is, Oswald’s Town, in Shropshire. A 
little westward from the town is Oswald’s Well, a small 
basin under an arch in the recess of a stone wall, with a 
crowned head of Oswald, near the spot where that monarch 
is supposed to have fallen. A chapel formerly stood near 
it, dedicated to the royal saint, whence the town is 
ecclesiastically known as Oswestry St. Oswald. Tradition 
has it that the members of his body were severally affixed, 
by the victorious Penda, to three crosses, in derision of 
the Holy Trinity and the crucifixion of Christ. The 
original Saxon name of the place is said to have been 
Maserteld, otherwise Maeresfeld, the etymology of the 
former word leading us to infer that it was the spot on 
which a great international fair was held, from ‘‘ massere,” 
‘*mangere,” or ‘*manegere,” a monger, merchant, or 
tradesman, and that of the latter, that it was a field where 
the mares were kept separate from the stallions. But 
these things are of little consequence. 

The esteem in which Oswald had been held by the 
monks led to his canonisation. The scene of his death, 
presumed to be Oswestry, became hallowed. Miraculous 
virtues were ascribed to his relics, and a monastery was 
soon afterwards raised to his memory, named Whit- 
minster. 

**Infirm men and cattle,” says Bede, ‘“‘are healed to 
this day in the place where Oswald was killed by the 
Pagans, fighting for his country.” Many, he tells us, 
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took up the very dust from the spot where his body fell 
to the ground, and, putting it into water, ‘“‘did much 
good with it to their friends who were sick.” To such an 
extent was this practice carried, that a hole was at length 
formed there, ‘‘as deep as the height of a man.” The 
historian relates two cases of miraculous cure which he 
heard from his ancestors. We shall let him tell the first 
story in his own words :— 

It happened. not long after the illustrious King’s death, 
that a man was travelling on horseback near that place, 
when his horse on a sudden began to tire, to stand steck- 
still, hang down his head, and foam at the mouth, and, at 
length, as the pain increased, he fell to the ground : the 
rider dismounted, and throwing some straw under him, 
waited to see whether the beast would recover, or he 
should have to leave him dead. At length, after much 
rolling about in extreme anguish, the horse happened to 
come to the very place where the illustrious King died. 
Immediately the pain ceased, the beast gave over his mad 
struggles, and, as is usual with tired horses, turned gently 
from side to side, and then, starting up, perfectly re- 
covered, began to graze on the green herbage. This the 
man observing, being an ingenious person, he concluded 
there must be some wonderful sanctity in the place where 
the horse had been healed ; and left a mark there [that he 
might know the spot again}. After which he again 
mounted his horse, and repaired to the inn where he in- 
tended to stop. On his arrival he found there a girl, 
niece to the landlord, who had long languished under the 
palsy; and when the friends of the family, in his 
presence, lamented the girl’s bitter calamity, he gave 
them an account of the place where his horse had been 
cured. In short, she was put into a cart and carried and 
laid down at the place. Being placed there, she slept 
awhile, and when she waked found herself healed of her 
bodily infirmity. Upon which she called for water, 
washed her face, arranged her hair, covered her head 
with a linen cloth, and returned home on foot, in good 
health, with those who had brought her. 

The second case is that of a Welshman, who, happening 
to travel past the battle-field, observed one particular 
spot of ground greener and more beautiful than any other, 
whence he judiciously concluded that some person of 
more holiness than any other in the contending armies 
had been killed there. He therefore took along with him 
some of the dust he could scrape together, tying it up in 
a linen cloth, supposing it would some time or other be of 
use in curing sick people. Then, proceeding on his 
journey, he came at evening to a certain village, and 
entered a house where the inmates were feasting at 
supper. They hospitably invited him to partake. He 
accepted the invitation and hung up the cloth in which 
he had brought the earth on a post against the wall. 
They feasted long and drank hard, with a great fire in 
the middle of the room. Some of the sparks flew up and 
set fire to the roof, which was of wattles covered with 
thatch, whereupon the guests ran out in a fright, and the 
house was burned down. ‘Only that post on which the 
dust hung remained entire and untouched by the flames” 
—a miracle which was ‘made known and reported far 
and wide,” and led many to visit the spot which had 
been hallowed by Oswald’s blood, **where they received 
health to themselves and their friends.” 

Oswald’s pious niece, Osthryda, who had married 
Edilred, King of the Mercians, a convert to Christianity, 


determined to have the venerable bones of her uncle 
deposited in a noble monastery 1n the province of Lin. 
dissi, now Lindsay, called Beardeneu, and now Bardney, 
When the relics arrived there, they were left in the open 
air all night, owing to sume scruples on the part of the 
monks, only a large tent being spread over the waggon 
in which they were. But during that whole night a 
pillar of light, stretching from the waggon up to heaven, 
was seen by almost all the inhabitants of the province, 
So in the morning the monks were only too glad to 
receive the precious deposit into their church. They 
hung over the shrine in which they were placed the 
banner of the sainted monarch, made of gold and purple; 
they poured out the water in which they had washed the 
bones in a corner of the sacristy; and ‘‘from that time 
the very earth that received that holy water had the 
effect of a salutary grace in expelling devils from the 
bodies of persons possessed.” 

A certain venerable abbess, named Addilhild, who was 
still living when Bede wrote, having paid a visit to 
Bardsey monastery, and having been told of the wonder- 
ful works wrought there by means of the relics, begged 
that she might be allowed to carry away some of the 
‘healthful dust.” And her request, as she was a person 
of great consideration, having been granted, she got a 
little casket full, and returned home with it. Shortly 
afterwards, a guest came to the monastery she presided 
over, ** who was wont often in the night to be on a sudden 
grievously tormented with an unclean spirit.” 

This man, being hospitably entertained, and having 
gone to bed after supper, was in a sudden seized by the 
devil, and began to cry out, to gnash his teeth, to foam at 
the mouth, and to distort his limbs by different move- 
ments. None being able to hold or bind him, the servant 
ran, and, knocking at the door, acquainted the abbess 
She, upening the monastery door, went out herself with 
one of the nuns to the place of the men, and, calling on 
the priest, desired he would come with her to the sufferer. 
Being come hither, and seeing many more present, who 
had not been able, though they endeavoured it, to hold 
the tormented perzon and prevent his convulsive motions, 
the priest used exorcisms, and did all he could to assuage 
the madness of the unfortunate man ; but, though he took 
much pains, neither could he prevail. When no hope 
appeared of easing the madman, the abbess suddenly 
bethought herself of the said dust, and immediately 
ordered her servant to go and fetch her the small casket 
in which it was. As soon as she came with what she had 
been sent for into the porch of the house, in the inner 
part whereof the possessed person was tormented, he 
became suddenly silent, and laid down his head, as if he 
had been falling asleep, stretching out all his limbs to 
rest. All present were silent and watchful, and stood 
attentive to see the end of the affair. After some time, 
the man that had been tormented sat up, and, fetching a 
deep sigh, said, ‘‘ Now I am like a sound man, for 1 am 
restored to my mental senses.” They earnestly inquired 
how that came to pass, and he answered, ‘‘ As soon as 
that virgin drew near the porch of this house, with the 
casket she was carrying, all the evil spirits that vexed me 
departed, and, having left me, were no more to be seen.” 
Then the abbess gave him a little of that dust, and, the 

riest having prayed, he had a very quiet night; nor did 
e, from that time forward, suffer the least nocturnal fear 
or disturbance from the old enemy. 


A certain little boy in the same monastery, who had 
been long troubled with a severe fever, was advised to go 
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into the church, get close to Oswald’s tomb, and stay 
there quiet, not stirring from the place, till the time that 
the fit was to go off should have elapsed. He did so, and 
not only, we are told, ‘‘ the disease durst not affect 
him as he sat by the saint’s tomb, but in its fear it fled so 
absolutely that it durst not touch him either on the 
second or third day, or ever after.” Bede’s informant, 
who testified to the truth of the story, knew the boy. 

The fame of St. Oswald was not confined to Britain ; 
but, “‘spreading the rays of his healing brightness even 
far beyond the sea,” it reached also to Germany and 
Ireland. St. Wilbrord, the Apostle of the Frisians, who 
was a native of Northumbria, and the first archbishop of 
Utrecht, used to relate many wonderful cures that had 
been effected within his own experience by the relics of 
that most revered king. While yet only a priest, Wil- 
brord had led a pilgrim’s life in Ireland, ‘‘for love of the 
eternal country”; and there, ‘“‘at the time of the mor- 
tality,” that is to say, a great pestilence, which occurred 
in the year 665, the infection reached a certain scholar of 
the Scottish race, ‘‘a man indeed learned in worldly 
literature, but in no way solicitous or studious of his own 
eternal salvation.” This man, seeing his death near at 
hand, began to fear aud tremble, lest as soon as he was 
dead he should be burried away to hell for his sins. He 
sent for Wilbrord, who was in the neighbourhood, con- 
fessed his sins to him with great contrition, and expressed 
his resolution, if the divine mercy should grant him a new 
term of life, to correct his vicious habits, and totally to 
reform his mind and whole course of life in obedience to 
the divine will, He went on to say :—*‘‘ We have heard, 
and the report is universal, that there was in your nation 
a king, of wonderful sanctity, calied Oswald, the excel- 
lency of whose faith and virtue is become renowned even 
after his death by the working of miracles. I beseech 
you, if you have any relics of his in your custody, that 
you will bring the same to me ; in case the Lord shall be 
pleased, through his merits, to have mercy on me.” 
Wilbrord answered—‘‘ I have indeed some of the stake on 
which his head was set up by the Pagans, when he was 
killed ; and, if you believe, with a sincere heart, the 
divine goodness may, through the merit of so great a 
man, both grant you a longer term of life here, and 
render you worthy of admittance into eternal life.” He 
answered immediately that he had entire faith therein. 
Then Wilbrord blessed some water, and put into it a chip 
of the aforesaid oak, and gave it to the sick man to drink. 
He presently found ease, and recovering of his sickness, 
lived a long time after; and, ‘* being entirely converted 
to God in heart and actions, wherever he came, he spoke 
of the goodness of his merciful Creator, and the honour of 
his faithful servant Oswald.” 

St. Wilbrord, we may here observe, was not uniformly 
successful in his proselytising work, even though he did 
possess a piece of the stake on which St. Oswald’s head 
had been fixed by the Pagans. For we are told that, on 


one notable occasion, when he had, with the assistance of 
the missionary Wulfrason, brougbt the stubborn Pagan 
King of the Frisians, Reedbod, so close to the point of 
conversion that he had come to the holy font and put one 
foot in the water, the half-hearted monarch started the 
question whether there were a greater number of Fries- 
landers in heaven or in hell; and on being incautiously 
told that all the unbaptised kings and nobles whe had 
preceded him were in the latter place, he withdrew his 
foot, saying he would prefer going to the place where he 
would meet his ancestors to that which might only 
happen to be peopled by some of his descendants. 

During the Danish invasion, St. Oswald’s bones were 
carried from Bardsey to Gloucester, then (A.D. 910) the 
capital of Mercia and the residence of *‘ the indomitable 
King of the Angles, Eadward.” His head was placed in 
the same coffin with the body of St. Cuthbert, and was 
found when the tomb of that saint in Durham Cathedral 
was examined in 1827. In the ancient sculptures of the 
patron saint of Durham, he is generally represented as 
carrying St. Oswald’s head in his hand. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that Anglican hagio- 
logists boast of a second St. Oswald, who flourished in the 
tenth century, in the reign of King Edgar. Originally 
Bishop of Worcester, and eventually Archbishop of York, 
he formed one of an ecclesiastical triumvirate, the other 
members of which were the still more celebrated St. 
Dunstan and Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, who, 
backed by royal authority, were the chief agents in 
forcing a new character upon the conventual establish- 
ments then existing. Chapters were converted into 
monasteries wherever practicable ; and this process of so 
converting them became known as ‘* Oswald’s Law.” 


The Gipsies of the DBorvVer, 


IV. 
THE DUNBAR FALLS. 

HE Falls, merchants and shipowners at Dun- 

S| bar, were descended from the Faas of Yet- 

holm. This family gave Dunbar provosts 

and baillies, and ruled the political interests 

of the town for many years. One of them, Captain 
James Fall, represented the Jedburgh district of burghs 
in Parliament from 1734 to 1741. The house had agencies 
in the chief Baltic and Mediterranean ports, and bore so 
high a character that several of the best families in Scot- 
land sent their sons to it to be initiated into the mysteries 
of commerce. The Falls were connected by marriage 
with the Anstruthers of Elie, the Footies of Balgonie, 
and other gentle Scotch families, and their blood ran, it 
is said, in the veins of Thomas Coutts, banker, the grand- 
father, on the mother’s side, of the Baroness Burdett. 
Coutts. The celebrated Jenny Faa (afterwards Lady 
Anstruther) is described in Dr. Alexander Carlyle’s. 
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autobiography as a coquette and a beauty, lively and 
clever. A Captain Fall, supposed to be one of the 
family, visited Dunbar in an American ship of war 
during the time of Paul Jones. (See Monthly Chronicle, 
1889, p. 545.) There is a well-known Scottish song, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Johnny Faa, the Gipsy Laddie.” It concerns 
a Sir John Faa, who carried off a Countess of Cassilis 
in the seventeenth century, under very singular circum- 
stances, 
LADY CASSILIS AND SIR JOHN FAA. 

The following, taken from Whitelaw’s ‘* Book of Scot- 
tish Ballads,” gives an account of the adventure just 
mentioned :— 


John, the sixth Ear! of Cassilis, a stern Covenanter, of 
whom it is recorded by Bishop Burnet that he never 
would permit his language to be understood but in its 
direct sense, married Lady Jean Hamilton, a daughter of 
Thomas, first Earl of Haddington, a man of great 
ability, who had risen from the Scottish bar to a peerage. 
The match seems to have been dictated by policy. Lord 
Haddington was anxious to connect himself with the old 
nobility, while Lord Cassilis was just as anxious to be 
allied to his father-in-law’s rich estates. It is therefore 
not very likely that Lady Sean herself had much say in 
the matter. On the contrary, report says she was in love 
with a young knight, Sir John Faa of Dunbar, who had 
probably seen her at her father’s seat of Tynningham, 
which is near that town. 

When several years had passed, and three children 
were born to Lord and Lady Cassilis, this love led to a 
dreadful catastrophe. Sir John Faa, seizing his opportu- 
nity while the earl was absent attending the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, presented himself at Cassilis 
Castle in the disguise of a gipsy, and accompanied by a 
band of these outcasts. In the words of the ballad, 
‘They cuist the glaumourye ower her”: but love would 
be the only magic used on this occasion, and so powerful 
was its spell that the countess eloped with her lover. 
The earl returned soon after their departure, and, learn- 
ing what hac happened, at once started in pursuit, 

Accompanied by a band which put resistance out of the 
question, he overtook them, and captured the whole 
party at a ford over the Doon, still called the *‘Gipsies’ 
Steps,” a few miles from the castle. He brought them 
all back to Cassilis, and hanged all the gipsies, including 
the hapless Sir John, upon the ** Dule Tree,” a splendid 
plane, which was his gallows in ordinary, as the name 
testifies. As for the countess, whose indiscretion occa- 
sioned all this waste ot human life, she was taken by her 
husband to a window and compelled to survey the 
dreadful scene—to see one after another of the 
fifteen gallant men put to death, and at last to 
witness the dying agonies of him who had been 
so dear to her. The particular room in the castle 
where the unhappy lady endured this torture 1s 
still called the “‘countess’s room.” After undergoing a 
short confinement in that apartment, the house belonging 
to the family at Maybole was fitted up for her reception 
by the addition of a fine projecting staircase upon which 
were carved heads representing those of her lover and his 
band. In this house Lady Cassilis was confined for the 
rest of her life—the earl in the meantime marrying again. 
One of her daughters, Lady Margaret, was afterwards 
married to the celebrated Gilbert Burnet. 


THE BALLAD OF ‘‘ JOHNNIE FAA.” 
Subjoined is a copy of the celebrated ballad relating to 
the elopement :— 


The gipsies cam’ to our gude lord’s yett, 
And O but they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet and sae very complete 
That doun cam’ our fair lady. 


And she cam’ tripping doun the stair, 
And all her maids before her ; 


As sune as they saw her weel-faured face, 
They cuist the glaumourye ower her. 


**O come with me,” says Johnnie Faa, 
**O come with me, my dearie, 

For I vow and I swear, by the hilt of my sword, 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye,” 


Then she gied them the gude wheit breid, 
And they ga’e her the ginger ; 

But she gied them a far better thing, 
The gowd ring off her finger. 


*Ga’e, tak fra me this gay mantil, 
And bring to me a pladie, 

For, if kith and kin and a’ had sworn, 
I'll follow the gipsy laddie. 


** Yestreen I lay in a well-made bed, 
Wi’ my gude lord beside me ; 

This night I'll lie in a tenant’s barn, 
Whatever shall betide me.” 


**C©ome to your bed,” says Johnnie Faa, 
**Come to your bed, my dearie ; 

For I vow and I swear, by the hilt of my sword, 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye,” 


**T’ll go to bed to my Johnnie Faa, 
T’'ll go to bed to my dearie ; 

For [ vow and I swear, by the fan in my hand, 
That my lord shall nae mair come near me.” 


And when our lord cam’ hame at e’en, 
And speired for his fair lady ; 

The tane she cried, and the other replied, 
‘*She’s awa wi’ the gipsy laddie.” 


**Gae saddle to me the black, black steed, 
Gae saddle and mak’ hii ready ; 

Before that I eat or sleep, 
T’ll gae seek my fair lady !” 


And we were fifteen well-made men, 
Although we were nae bonnie; 
And we were a’ put doun for ane, 
A fair young wanton lady. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN FAWS. 

In a Newcastle paper for the 27th July, 1754, an 
advertisement appeared, offering a reward for the appre- 
hending of John Fall and Margaret, his wife, William 
Fall and Jane, otherwise Ann, his wife, &c., commonly 
called or known by the names of “ Fawes,” &c. Four 
years previously, one James Macfidam, alias Macfarlane, 
belonging to a gang of Faws, who had, for a long time, 
infested the neighbourhood, was hanged at Durham for 
stripping a boy of all his clothes except his breeches and 
shoes, on Whickham Common. Seventeen of the gang, 
including two named Fall, were transported to South 
Carolina for seven years, at the Northumberland Quarter 
Sessions in the spring of 1752. These felons had infested 
the county for years, and were incessantly shop-breaking 
and plundering. Fourteen were advertised as having re- 
turned from the plantations within two years, and were 
again lurking about the district. One of them—Richard 
Clark—was afterwards hanged at York. Seven more of 
the gang, who had long been a terror to Rothbury and its 
neighbourhood, were apprehended in July, 1752, and 
lodged in Morpeth gaol. In the burial register of Jarrow 
Church, under date Jan. 19, 1756, occurs this entry :— 
‘**Francis Heron, King of the Faws.” 

MEG MERRILEES. 
Those who wish to know about Jean Gordon, the proto- 


type of that singular character, Meg Merrilees, will find 
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copious information in the Monthly Chronicle, 1889, p. 


202. 
THE BLYTHE ROMANCE. 


In the year 1890 a celebrated law suit, knuwn as the 
Blythe Will Case, was tried at San Francisco, U.S. 
Many of the persons who claimed an interest in the estate 
of the testator, one Thomas Henry Blythe, a millionaire, 
hailed from the Borders, being the descendants of a queen 
of the gipsies who resided at Yetholm. Owing, however, 
to circumstances which are detailed below, all of them 
failed to participate in ‘the great fortune of the 
deceased :— 


The testator, Thomas Henry Blythe, went to California 
in the pioneer days of 1849. It is presumed that his 
original object was to seek his fortune in the gold fields. 
He, however, followed his own trade, that of a hawker 
and pedlar, and made a little money, some of which he 
lent on the security of freehold estate in San Francisco, 
which estate afterwards came into his possession, the 
owner thereof being unable to repay the loan. This was 
the commencement of Blythe’s fortune. At first he was 
somewhat embarrassed with the acquisition of property, 
regarding it as a somewhat unsafe investment of his 
capital. But San Francisco began to expand, and 
eventually Blythe had no cause to regret his enterprise. 
He increased his possessions so much that it was said 
at the time of his death that the greater part of San 
Francisco was built upon his land. He also owned 
an estate in Mexico, the total amount of his fortune 
exceeding a millon sterling. 

Blythe, who was unmarried, died, it was supposed, 
without making a will, and his relatives put in claims to 
his estate; but a will in favour of an illegitimate daughter 
turned up somewhat curiously, and this girl brought suit 
against all the other claimants for Blythe’s money. 

The claimants were numerous. The Blythes origi- 
nally belonged to Fife in Scotland. One Charles Blythe, 
the husband of Elizabeth Winter, had a son named 
David, who married Elizabeth Clarke. Their son, 
Charles Blythe, was a pedlar, and in the course of his 
peregrinations he met a woman named Esther Faa, who 
became his wife. Esther was queen of the tribe of gipsies 
that were settled at Yetholm. (See p. 164.) The couple lived 
happily together, and had many children. Their eldest 
son was Called Charles, being the third of that name, In 
the course of time he married, and had a son named 
Adam, who lived at Glasgow, and followed the trade of a 
weaver in the winter, but during summer led a wandering 
life. Adam married one Betty Savage in an Episcopal 
church at Glasgow, and his son was Thomas Henry 
Blythe, the San Francisco millionaire. 

After Blythe had ‘‘ made his pile,” he appears to have 
determined to visit the scenes of his youth. About the 
time of the American Civil War, we find him touring in 
Europe. In 1873, whilst at Birmingham, be met David 
Blythe, a member of the Yetholm tribe, and, in a casual 
conversation, he asked after Adam Blythe. David 
replied that that person was a marriage connexion. 
“Then,” said the millionaire, ‘‘let me tell you that you 
and I are relatives.” In the same year he visited the 
queen of the gipsies, Esther Faa, at Yetholm. 

Without discussing any points of the millionaire’s 
morality, it may be explained how he met the mother of 
the daughter previously mentioned. Blythe was walking 
along Westbourne Grove, London, in 1873, when his 
eye alighted upon a pretty young woman. Conipletely 
fascinated, he made it his business to become acquainted 
with her. Her name was Julia Perry, and she was about 
twenty years of age. What were the conditions of this 
irregular match we know not, but it is asserted that Julia 
Perry gave birth to a daughter, who was called Flera, or 
Florence. Blythe never saw his child, but he gave the 
mother his name and address, and maintained correspon- 
dence with the family-until his death, which took place 
on April 4, 1883, at 27, Geary Street, San Francisco. 

Blythe’s will would never have been heard of had it 








not been that one of the millionaire’s mistresses (for he 
appeared to have had several), a certain Miss Dickerson, 
who claimed to be his wife by contract, but who was 
non-suited by the Supreme Court, declared that a will by 
Blythe, in favour of Florence. had been left in her apart- 
ments. Of course, after the decision of the judge, further 
concealment was useless on Miss Dickerson’s part, and 
she atoned somewhat for her remissness by sending the 
original will to Florence’s legal advisers, This young 
lady, then of some sixteen summers, claimed to be heiress 
to Blythe’s money, and, after a trial extending over 
twelve months, the court decided in her favour. 
GIPSY COOKERY. 

The gipsies made use of neither pot, pan, spit, nor oven 
in cooking fowls, which formed great part of their fare. 
They twisted a strong rope of straw, which they wound 
very tightly round the bird, just as it was killed, with the 
feathers on, and its entrails untouched. Sometimes they 
plastered it over with wrought clay, which served much 
the same purpose. It was then covered with hot wood or 
peat ashes, and a slow fire was kept up around and about 
it till it was sufficiently done. When taken out it was 
stripped of its hull and shell, which, if of baked clay, was 
broken by a blow with a hammer, and to which the 
feathers and down adhered of themselves. It was thus 
found to present a fine clean appearance, and was, when 
the entrails had been taken out, ready to be served up on 
a wood platter as a dainty dish. Butcher meat is 
cooked in much the same fashion, but rags are used as a 
wrapper instead of straw, and the clay outside prevents 
the juice or gravy from running out. 

MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 

The gipsies preferred early marriages, few of them 
remaining single after they were twenty years old. The 
nuptial ceremony was a singular one, which we cannot 
take it upon us to describe here, either as we find it in 
books or as we have heard it from eye-witnesses. Such as 


it was, it was held inviolable. Nothing put a gipsy into 


such a rage as to impute incontinency to his wife. One 
almost equally extraordinary ceremony was that of 
divorce. Simson says an essential part of it was the 
sacrifice of a horse, over whose dead carcase the hapless 
pair separated, and that for ever. Divorced women could 


not marry again; divorced men might and did. 
THE GIPSY CANT. 

The gipsies all over Europe, coutinental or insular, 
have, it is well known, a language of their own, though 
they also understand and speak that of the country and 
district in which they live. The basis of the gipsy 
tongue is Hindustani, half of the words being obviously 
of Indian origin, Several Persian words also occur in it, 
and a few German and Italian. Others are Sclavonian, 
others again Turkish, gathered up and corrupted in the 
course of the migrations of the tribes. Several words can 
be traced to Sanscrit roots that have never been admitted 
into the Hindustani. There are, in the British dialect, a 
few Gaelic terms, also Welsh. And not the least charac- 
teristic part of that dialect consists of cant words, such as 
blinker for window, muffler for cat, &ce. Several gipsy 











words have been admitted into the dialect spoken by 
the Lowlanders of North Britain. Thus randie, a word 
signifying a bold, scolding woman, is derived from the 
Gipsy raunie, the chief of a tribe of viragoes. It is the 
Hindustani ranee, gentlewoman, lady, princess, queen, 
cognate with the French reine, the Latin regina, and the 
Gaelic righinn, meaning the same thing. Close to Smail- 
holm, in Roxburghshire, there is a road called the Randie 
Road, from its having been the way to a common on which 
the gipsies used to camp. The Scotch sorn, to live at free 


quarters by force, to be a masterful beggar, to rob coolly . 


and systematically, is the gipsy choar, the Hindustani 

chorna, to steal, The gipsy word for the Evil One, the 

Devil, Rufie, is in Lowland Scotch Rauf, the black man 

who carries off naughty children. It is the Sanscrit 

Raphas, the Destroyer, from the root raph, riph, snatch, 

seize, destroy. Many other instances might be given. 
PRESENT CONDITION OF THE GIPSIES. 

The Rev. Adam Davidson, parish minister of Yetholm, 
wrote as follows in 1876:—‘*I have always pleasure in 
saying to my correspondents that the gipsies are greatly 
improved in condition and habits within the last fifteen 
or twenty years. I know them now for fourteen years, 
and can see a great change for the better. Two causes 
may be assigned tor this: The first distinctly is, having 
them educated. For a generation or two little progress 
could be seen among them. The old required to die off, 
and a new and an educated generation had to arise before 
the good could be actually proved. Perhaps in my time 
the change has made itself more felt; but the cause was 
at work long before. Instead of the usual careless, thought 
less life of hawkers—wandering from 
place to place—they all now stay at 
home and are engaged in farm labour, 
except the heads of only three families. 

These are old people, used through life 
to the wanderers’ habits, and continue 
still as they did in youth. The remark- 
able sight is, however, that not one of 
the younger members of their families 
will join them. These old people travel 
alone, their children working where 
they can. Without exception, so far 
as I know, all the young can read and 
write, and take much pride in tine 
clothes and cleanliness. Last year two 
brothers married daughters of farm 
labourers in the district. The gipsy 
husbands both signed the marriage 
schedule—both their wives signed with 
amark. It isa common thing now-a- 
days for them to intermarry with those 
not of their own race. The second 
cause of their reform was the county 
magistrates making it illegal to camp 
by road sides and light fires at night. 
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The effect of! this was to drive them to lodging houses, 
where they had to pay for quarters, and this they grudged 
much. After striving against the order for a time, they 
found that all they could gain would not keep them, when 
they paid lodgings. So by degrees they took narrower cir- 
cuits, and came to their own homes at night. But this 
again crowded the district, and in despair the young and 
strong took to harder work, and gave up the travelling to 
the elder people. Both these causes wrought for good— 
the one helping the other.” 


The Pitman. 





The while ye toast yor shins afore the lowe, 
Whe gov yor harth that warm an’ cosy blink? 


Whe’s tired byens hez myed yor fireside 
glow ? 


Ne cumfort ritched yor Brussel-cuvor’d floor, 
But hard, hard wark has myed jis joy the syem, 
An’ Grief may weep within yor knocker’d door, 
While laughter fills the pitman’s humble hyem. 


He nivvor bubbles for a shillin’ lost, 
Tho’ hard he toils an eight-hoors’ shift a day ; 
He laughs an’ tells ye what his daftness cost 
The neet he stopped an’ skyull’d away the pay. 


An’ i’ the tap-room at the Jinglin’ Gate, 
He tells his marra, ower his pint o’ yell, 
Hoo things gat smashed up iv an aaful state 
The day they shifted up te Pelton Fell. 





* The illustrations are by Ralph Hedley. 
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He’s warked at Seggersen an’ Windy Nyuk, 
At Nicky-Nack an’ Dudley an’ the Syke ; 

He’s warked hard kyevils wi’ the warst o’ luck, 
An’ been oot yen an’ twenty weeks on strike. 


He’s warked as debbity an’ been nigh lost, — 
Haaf barried under sum greet faall o’ styen, 

But, man, he nivvor stops te coont the cost,— 
He’s hed his heed brok an’ his collor-byen. 


An’ aall the bairns hed meezels iv a week, 
An’ Nanny at the time wiz put te bed, 

An’ he wiz oot o’ wark an’ dorsent squeak, 
An’, hinny, bliss us ! what a time he hed. 


Hoo weel he minds the freaks ov younger days, 
Hoo mony a match wiz settled efter wark, 

An’ hoo he wun the crack men’s loodest praise 
The day he bool’d ower Geordy Waakor’s mark. 


For varry few ov aall the colliery cheps 
Oud fling a bool as clivvor as he flung’d, 
An’ nyen cud dance wi’ him the fancy steps, 
An’ nyen cud swing a buckstick as he swung’d. 


An’ quoits,—man, Bobby Tait might haad his gob, 
Caz he cud lick aad Bobby clean away ; 

Man, hoo he stuck the gators roond the hob, 
An’ jowked the flattest ringers off the clay ! 


He hed a greyhoond yence cud best the North; 
Man, hoo he doated on the bonny beast ! 

A smarter greyhoond nivvor trod the orth, 
But she wiz stown away yen Howten Feast. 


His banty, like a tarrier, elwis fit,— 
The beggor waddent leave the waak for yen; 
His hens (black-Spanish) wor the best te sit, 
Thor eggs wad jawp an’ var-ny crack a styen. 


He elwis kept his pigeons when a lad ;— 
Wad flite the colliery for a croon or twe, 
An’ lots he copt ;—-what clivvor sprees he had, 
To see the skemmies tiv his duckit flee! 


An’ noo he’s just as whick as onny lop, 
Altho’ he’s gettin’ on for sixty-fower, 


An’ ov a pay-neet, when he gets a drop, 
Man, he cud tell ye things wad myek ye glower. 


Sit roond yor fire this winter neet an’ think, 
The while ye toast yor shins afore the lowe, 

"Twas Geordy gov yor harth that cozy blink, 
His weary byens hez myed yor fireside glow. 


JOHN RowELL WALLER. 


“Sanuarp Searle.” 





NDER this nom de plume George Searle 

"| Phillips was well known in the North of 

England some forty years ago. Mr. Phillips 

then represented the Yorkshire Union of 

Mechanics’ Institutes. It was about that period that he 

resided for a short time in Newcastle. People who yet 

remember him speak of Mr Phillips as a highly accom- 

plished and genial man. Not only was he an admirable 

lecturer, but he could sing so good a song and tell so good 

a story in private lite that his company was much in 

demand. Poor Phillips, after residing for some time in 

America, showed symptoms of insanity, was continea for 

several years in a lunatic asylum, and eventually died on 

the 7th of February, 1889. A brief account of his career 

was printed in the Monthly Chronicle for the following 

March, page 140. Mr. Joseph Hall, of Leeds, however, 

has just contributed to the Yorkshire County Magazine a 

more extended biography. It is from this article, with a 

few corrections of our own, that we take the main portion 
of the present narrative. 

George Searle Phillips was born at Peter- 

borough, Northamptonshire, in January, 

1816, and took the degree of B. A. at Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Visiting America, he 

wrote and reported for several New York 

papers. When he returned to England, he 

edited, in 1845, the Leeds Times, and the 

succeeding year received the appointment 

of Secretary to the Mechanics’ Institution, 

Huddersfield. During the years 1846-9, he, 

along with Dr. Lees, edited the TZruth- 

In 1853 he was appointed to the 

position of lecturer to the Yorkshire Union 

of Mechanics’ Institutes and Literary Insti- 

tutes. Mr. Phillips was on terms of close 

intimacy at this time with Ebenezer Elliott, 

“The Corn Law Rhymer,” John Bright, 

Richard Cobden, Edward Baines, the Rev. 

Cooper Abbes of Cleadon, and most of the 

naturalists and literati of the North of 

England. 

Among his published works may be 
mentioned ‘“‘ The Life, Character, and 
Genius of Ebenezer Elliott,” 1850; ‘* Coun- 
try Sketch Book of Pastoral Scenes,” 1851 ; 
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‘Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” “‘ Life at Home and 
Abroad,” **Sherwood Forest,” and ‘The Gipsies of the 
Dane’s Dyke.” He was author, also, of “‘Walks Round 
Huddersfield,” ‘‘Guide to Peterborough,” and ‘‘ The 
History of Pel Verjuice, the Wanderer.” 

Besides being a contributor to the Newcastle Chronicle 
and the Northern Tribune during the time he resided in 
Newcastle in 1854 and 1855, he delivered a series of lec- 
tures in connection with the Northern Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. One of his peculiarities at that 
time was to take with him on the lecturing platform a big 
black dog to which he had given the grotesque name of 
“*Satan.” 

Domestic difficulties threw a gloom over the genial but 
moody author’s pathway. His unfortunate partner was 
placed in the lunatic asylum at Wakefield, where, wrongly 
or rightly, she was confined for several years, until she 
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was finally discharged—a privilege she rendered disagree- 
ably memorable, so far as her husband was concerned, by 
publishing a remarkable book, in which her experiences 
in the madhouse were graphically described. 

About 1860 he returned to America, and shortly after- 
wards, when Mr. Charles A. Danaconnected himself with 
the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Phillips became his literary 
editor and book reviewer. When Mr. Dana severed his 
connection with the Chicago newspaper, Phillips accom- 
panied him to New York, and for some little time occupied 
the position of literary editor of the New York Sun. 
Afterwards his work was intermittent and promiscuous, 
such as writing for papers and magazines. He likewise 
wrote books and stories for Pinkerton, the detective. Mr. 
Phillips’s last unfortunate literary association was with 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Revolution—Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull of “‘free love” fame—and the last poetical pro- 
duction of his once facile pen was a poetic rhapsody, a 





column in length, entitled ‘‘Love’s Philosophy,” This 
wild, irregular lay bore sad testimony to the fact that the 
once brilliant powers of the man had vanished. 

The following is extracted from an account of a visit to 
Morristown Asylum, in New Jersey, by a gentleman 
connected with the New York Telegram :— 


In the corridor the object of the visit was seen awaiting 
the visitor, who, cordially grasping the coldish, purple 
hand, and glancing keenly at the bright, dark brown 
eyes, the scorched or weather-beaten face, and the 
wretched ill-fitting garb, asked— 

‘** How is January Searle?” 

“First rate; I’m all right,” he answers, with too 
willing alacrity and a vacant smile. 

Respecting events immediately preceding his judicial 
confinement he professed to have a “ poor recullection,” 
It was in vain that incidents like the death of Dickens, 
in June, 1870, were recalled. 

His book on Ebenezer Elliott was referred to, and the 
names of several of his former friends in Northumberland 
and Durham were introduced. On_ these topics his 
memory was almost perfect. He spoke of the scenery 
around Marsden Rock and of the Allan family with 
enthusiasm, particularly recalling Lizzie’s exploits with 
the rifle, and the hours he used to spend with her shoot- 
ing at pennies and glass bottles. 


When placed in the asylum, he was sufferimg from 
partial dementia, which the medical board rightly de- 
clared to be incurable. At first the unfortunate patient 
would contribute by song and address to the regular 
entertainments held weekly in the chapel; for he pos- 
sessed a magnificent baritone voice, which was heard to 
best advantage in some of the standard English songs 
fashionable half a century ago. Gradually, however, 
he grew more surly and unsociable ; his moods were no 
longer songful; and iatterly his mind became almost 
completely overclouded. The end came, as we have said, 
in February, 1889. 

For the portrait which accompanies this articie, copied 
from a photograph in the possession of Dr. F. R. Lees, 
we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. Horsfall 
Turner, editor of the Yorkshire County Magazine. 








The Hnaresvale Wall Ghost, 





NARESDALE Hall, about four and a half 
miles south-west from Haltwhistle, anciently 
the seat and manor of the Pratts, has the repu- 

tation of being haunted. Thestory runs that, at some inde- 

finitely remote era, the laird of Knaresdale, a more than 
middle-aged man, not over “well faur’d,” that is to say, 
not an Adonis, but of a very covetous disposition and 
somewhat churlish temper, married, against her in- 

clination, but with the consent of her parents, a 

lady of great wealth and beauty, several years his junior. 

The natural consequence followed— ; 


Between husband and wife, 
A cat and dog life. 


Now it fell out, after a time, that things seemed to go 
on more smoothly, the young wife giving her old 
lord and master less visible cause for dissatisfaction than 
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it had been her wont to do even during the honeymoon, 
when at almost every meal she had taken occasion to 
show her marked dislike to him. The laird imagined pro- 
bably that she had exhausted her stock of petulance. But 
thetruth was that the marked change wasowing to no alter- 
tion in his spouse’s feelings towards himself, but to the 
growth of an attachment between her and the laird’s 
nephew, a strapping young fellow, justoutof histeens, who, 
together with a sister, a vear or two younger, were under 
their uncle’s guardianship, and formed part of the family 
atthe hall. The illicit intercourse they carried on tended 
to reconcile the lady to her situation. But one day 
when the fond pair were in secret dalliance, they were 
surprised by the laird’s niece, who, horror-struck at what 
she saw, ran away and hid herself in her own room, 
where she gave vent toa flood of bitter tears. Terrified 
at the idea of getting her brother turned out of doors, 
however, and possibly afraid of even a worse catastrophe, 
she resolved that she would say nothing whatever about 
the matter to her uncle or anyone else, but take the first 
opportunity of remonstrating with her infatuated brother. 

But the guilty pair could have no assurance that the 
young lady would act such a prudent part ; and so, fearful 
of exposure, they determined to put her out of the way. 
How they accomplished this, William Pattison, of Tow 
Law, Wolsingham, related in Richardson’s ‘* Local 
Historian’s Table Book,” in November, 1845 :— 

It was a night fitting for the deed. Amid the thick 
and moonless gloom the storm raged wildly on the dis- 
tant fells, and, careering over the thick woods, came at last 
to the old hall. Gathering strength and fed by mighty 
speats of rain, it fell on the aged walls and sturdy roof, 
and the house was filled with hideous noises. At the 
height of the storm the laird was aroused by his wife, 
who directed his attention to the fearful din caused by 
an open door in the rear of the house, and desired him 
to despatch kis niece to attempt to close it. The peor 
girl, wrapped in a cloak, left her apartment to perform the 
mission. Shivering with cold and pelted with the pitiless 
rain, she traversed the dreary passage, and was about to 
close the door, when her brother, who was on the watch 
by an old pond whose volume had been materially in- 
creased by the rain, suddenly seized and plunged her into 
its murky depths. The old man, anxious for the safety of 
his miece, and alarmed at the length of her stay, left his bed 
in search of her ; but she was nowhere to be seen. On re- 
turning, his wife persuaded him that she must have en- 
tered the house during his absence, and retired unseen ; 
and the laird, unsuspicious of foul play, was obliged to 
test satisfied. So, returning again to rest, he strove to 
recruit himself in sleep. Before long he was again awoke 
by the howling of one of his dogs, and, starting up in 
agony, he beheld his niece standing by the kitchen fire, 
wringing the water from her long hair. Her uncle spoke, 
but at the sound of his voice her apparition vanished. 

“Tf all tales be true,” as conscientious old story-telling 
crones used tosay, ‘‘this one is nolie.” How much of 
truth there really is in it we cannot take it upon us to de- 
termine. Suffice it to say that it is a local tradition of 
immemorial age. What became of the guilty brother, 
the murderer of his sister, nobody seems to have heard. 
As for the lady who had been the prime agent, she fell 
deadly sick of a brain fever, became delirious, and in her 
incoherent ravings, babbled about her unfortunate niece in 





such a way as to direct suspicion to the cause of the girl’s 
disappearance. The pond was dragged and the body 
found ; but nobody, of course, could tell how the calamity 
had occurred. And so the coroner’s jury, if such an insti- 
tution then existed in South Tynedale, must have re- 
turned an open verdict—‘* Found drowned.” The laird’s 
faithless spouse died raving mad. The murdered niece’s 
ghost, it is said, was afterwards seen to glide from the 
back door of the hall to the fatal pond on the anniversary 
night of the catastrophe. More than this, if we may believe 
what used to be told, some unseen agency always used 
to burst that door wide open, however strongly it might 
have been barred, on the annual return of the eventful 
night. It was not given, indeed, to everybody about the 
place to hear it clashing upon its rusty hinges, though 
those who did generally found before long, by sad ex- 
perience, that the unhallowed sound boded them no good. 
But the ghost has now for many years been effectually 
Jaid, while the door that once behaved so abominably has 
either been blocked up or has learned better manners. 








The Author of “Auld Robin 
Grap.” 





}LTHOUGH “Robin Gray” has long been 
a household word, little is known of 
the writer of that touching lyric, and 
some account of Lady Anne Lindsay 
and her family (not only in connection with the song, 
but as representatives of a poetic time, when Laird 
and Lady came into more direct and kindly contact 
with the humble cotters around them. than their suc- 
cessors do now in this more cultured and less sympa- 
thetic age) may prove of interest to North-Country 
folk on either side of the Border. James, fifth Earl 
of Balcarres, found himself, at sixty years of age, chief 
of his clan, last of his race, inheritor of an ancient 
title, a barren estate, and an old library of books. 
Born during the waning years of the stormy 
seventeenth century, he commenced life as a naval 
officer in the service of the established Govern- 
ment; his family, however, were all devoted ad- 
herents of the ill-fated Stuarts; so wearying of the 
sea, and unsettled by political intelligence from home, 
he, a young man of twenty-five, left the navy, re- 
turned to Scotland, and actively engaged with his 
father, as a leader in the Rebellion of 1715. After 
the collapse of that rising he entered the army, 
went through several campaigns and fought brilliantly 
and bravely at Dettingen and Fontenoy. His dis- 
tinguished services in those battles were recognised 
by the commander-in-chief, and his name was sent 
in to George II. as that of a valiant officer deserving 
a higher rank. The King, unfortunately, remem- 
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bered against him that he had drawn his sword in the 
Stuart cause, and further promotion was refused. 
Disappointed and mortified at finding advancement 
impossible, even after a lapse of thirty years, to a 
rebel of “The Fifteen,” he quitted his thankless ser- 
vitude and returned to his home at Balcarres, his 
books, his farming, and his country neighbours, 
no very exciting society or occupation for the ac- 
complished soldier and travelled man of the world. 

He did not remain long in this retirement; his 
broken health and thwarted ambition soon rendered 
his lonely hearth unbearable; he felt that man was 
not made to live alons, and emerging from his solitude 
went to drink the waters of Moffat, a health resort 
about fifty miles distant. Here the deaf and battered 
old veteran fell headlong in love with Miss Dalrymple, 
and, with all the ardour and enthusiasm of twenty 
asked the young and beautiful girl to become his wife. 
Miss Dalrymple refused him, respectfully, but 
frankly and finally. Lord Balcarres fell sick, sick 
unto death, and making, as he supposed, a last dis- 
position of his property, left the obdurate fair one the 
half of his possessions. On hearing this the lady, in 
an outburst. ef gratitude, promised to be his wife 
should he recover. This he did speedily; the 
marriage took place, and the apparently ill-assorted 
union turned out a most happy one. The earl was a 
man of distinguished manners and address, kind- 
hearted, honourable and courtly, while the bride had 
not only the charm of youth, but “an approved 
merit, with all the ornaments of beauty.” Under 
her control her husband’s grim old castle again 
became the cheerful residence of a domestic circle, 
and it was there in December, 1750, that Lady Anne 
Lindsay first saw the light. Her birth, though a joy 
to her parents, was a source of disappointment to 
many, as the Jacobites earnestly looked for the ful- 
tilment of an ancient prophecy which foretold that 
the first child of the last descendant of the house of 
Balcarres was to restore the family of Stuart to its 
royal inheritance. The partisans of the Pretender 
were, therefore, sadly disconcerted when they found 
that instead of the wished-for boy the countess had 
presented her lord with a daughter. A numerous 
family followed in succeeding years, to the great de- 
light of Earl James, who was excessively proud of 
his brave band of eight boys and three girls, and 
weuld even stop abusing Queen Elizabeth to say 
to his guests “Look at those fine fellows and charming 
princesses! The Mahomedans reckoned planting of 
trees and of children the two highest claims to Para- 
dise ; if so, have not Ia right to expect a place there for 
ny good works at seventy-seven?” 


Lady Balcarres was a strict disciplinarian, and 
ruled her house and family with a firm but just 
hand. Sometimes, when the breaking of cups or the 


tearing of clothes was too vigorously chastised, the 
earl would exclaim, “Odsfish, madam! you will break 
the spirits of my young troops.” It was not the cus- 
tom of the century (1700) to treat children wih gentle. 
ness, but though the countess sharply chastised her 
little ones with her own white hand if their weekly 
progress in learning was not satisfactory, yet she did 
not neglect her other duties; every reasonable atten- 
tion was paid to their health, and they all learnt 
from their mother’s conversation and practice those 
general rules of truth, equity, and honour by which 
their future lives were governed. Of all the children 
Lady Anne was the most difficult to punish. The 
faults she committed were not atrocious enough to 
deserve a whipping, and, if ordered to have bread and 
water for dinner, she took it so contentedly that it 
seemed no punishment. Nay! she was even heard 
one day to beg the servant to give her a piece of oaten 
cake for a change. On one occasion the children, 
complaining of hard laws and little play, and judging 
that their daily tasks were harder than those imposed 
on the children of Israel by the Egyptians, determined 
to leave home and seek some other place where they 
would be more kindly treated. Accordingly, they 
set out on their journey, but their progress was slow, 
as they had to carry a little brother who was too 
young to walk. Before they had gone far their flight 
was discovered by Robin Gray, the old shepherd, who at 
once gave information that “all the young gentlemen 
and all the young ladies and all the dogs are run 
away.” A inessenger was despatched, the mis- 
creants brought back, and carried before their 
mother, who declared that whipping was too good for 
them, and administered to each a dose of rhubarb to 
teach them to stay at home in future! 

In spite of lessons and many whippings, “all for 
their good,” the children led a merry life: out of 
school hours they were absolutely free from control 
of tutor or governess, and galloped down in squadrons 
to the farmyard to visit the fat oxen, feed the pigeons, 
play on the swing, or in fine weather wade in the burn. 
Curious figures Lady Anne and her sister must have 
presented half way up the legs in water, attired in 
yellow and silver frocks, made out of an old wedding 
gown of their grandmother’s, the material, which had 
been enough for one, eked out with blue gauze. 
Certainly Pharaoh’s daughter, when she pulled Moses 
out of the bulrushes, could not have appeared more 
gorgeous than the two little girls when they jumped 
into the:stream with their silver trains tucked up be- 
hind them. The childhood of Lady Anne was passed 
amid romantic surroundings, for 


“Fair Balcarres’ sunward sloping farms” 


commanded an extensive prospect of lake, sea and 
beach, the great Bass Rock rising immediately 
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opposite the house, lending a distinctive and interest- 
ing feature to the view. It was a sort of creed in the 
family that it was impossible for any one who lived 
in this beautiful spot to wish to be anywhere else, 
and Anne in after years always looked back with 
pleasure to her joyous life in the old seagirt mansion, 
with its neglected gardens, ruined fountains, and 
broken-nosed statues—a noble place, but too large for 
the impoverished state of the earl’s finances. 

As the youthful party grew up, frequent visits 
were paid to Edinburgh, and Anne passed much of her 
time at the house of her grandmother, Lady 
Dalrymple, where she was early introduced into 
society, and became acquainted with Hume, Johnson, 
Boswell, Monboddo, and other strangers of distinction. 
This careless, peaceful period passed only too rapidly, 
Lord Balcarres died when his daughter Anne was 
barely seventeen. For a considerable period, she 
had been his almost constant companion, and un- 
consciously imbibed much of his chivalrous character 
and picturesque manner of thought. After his 
death the feeling that much depended on her as the 
eldest of so large a family roused her abilities and 
called out every latent talent within her; she had 
not learnt much from her governess, a fantastic, 
romantic little woman, whom the Countess had dis- 
covered weeping and painting butterflies in the garret 
of a house where she lodged in Edinburgh. Amused 
with the variety of uncultivated talents she discovered 
in this curious girl, who claimed to be descended 
from an old Highland chief, she carried her back 
to Balcarres, placing her at first in a subordinate 
position. Finding on further acquaintance that her 
protege, in spite of all her vapours and vauntings, 
was worthy of trust, she committed to her charge 
the persons, morals, manners, and education of her 
daughters. Education was not then the order of the 
day: few women knew any language but their own, 
a little arithmetic and a knowledge of cookery being 
deemed sufficient. But Lady Anne and her sister 
were not to be 60 easily satisfied. A stream of genius 
ran sparkling through their characters; they possessed 
application, read and studied together, and soon 
developed into clever, graceful, witty women, full of 
life and animation. 


Lady Margaret married early, and it was during 
the depression caused by the loss of her favourite 
sister that Anne, then in her twenty-first year, wrote 
the perfect and unapproachable ballad which has 
conferred on her name such a pleasant immortality. 
Moved to the heart by the strange sense of change 
which comes into a family when the home circle is 
broken by the first marriage, and wanting words for 
an old Scotch air, which had been familiar to her 
since infancy, she shut herself up in her own little 
closet, with her pen in her hand and a few envelopes 





of old letters to scribble on, and unburdened her 
heart while wedding to the plaintive notes of the 
old melody a womanly and touching picture of 
virtuous distress. Calling to her litile sister, who was 
the only person near her, “I have been writing a 
ballad, my dear; I am oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie 
to sea, broken her father’s arm, and made her mother 
fall sick, and have given her Auld Robin Gray for a 
sweetheart; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow 


in four lines, poor thing! Help me to one, I pray.” * 


“Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth. 
The cow was immediately lifted and the song com- 
pleted. So great was the dread Lady Anne then had 
of being suspected of writing anything, that she 
never acknowledged the authorship, and no one out 
of her own family would ever have thought of it 
being her composition had not Lady Jane Scott said 
one evening at Dalkeith, “You sing that song in a way 
that makes me sure it is your own writing. I will betray 
you unless you give me a copy.” After this it got 
out into the world, was sung everywhere, had a 
romance composed from it, was the subject of a play, 
an opera and a pantomime, and engaged the attention 
of the Antiquarian Society. Thus for fifty years, while 
all admired the song, few or none could agree as to 
its ancient or modern origin, and it became almost 
a party question as to whether it was an old ballad, 
composed probably by David Rizzio, and a great 
curiosity, or a mere pastoral of the day and no curiosity 
at all. It was not till 1823 that Lady Anne, in a 
letter to Sir Walter Scott, who had already quoted 
one of the verses in the “Pirate,” gave a full account 
of the “origin, birth, life, death and confession, will 
and testament, of Auld Robin Gray,” with an 
assurance that the author of “Waverley” was the 
first person, except her immediate relatives, to 
whom she had acknowledged her authorship. Such 
was the history of the first part of this ever popular 
song, as told by the author two years before her 
death. As to the second part it was composed many 
years after the first to please her dear old mother, 
who often said, “Anne! I wish you would tell me 
how that unlucky business of Jeanie and Jamie ended.” 
The continuation was written, but, like all continua- 
tions, was inferior. It could not be otherwise, as 
a severe critic (Ritson) says “the elegant and accom- 
plished authoress has in this beautiful production, to 
all the tenderness and simplicity for which Scottish 
song has been so much celebrated, united a delicacy 
of expression which it never before attained. We 
may, therefore, conclude that this species of com- 
position, which has been carried to the utmost perfec- 
tion, must either cease or degenerate.” 


After the death of her sister’s first husband, 
Lady Anne took up her abode with her in London, 
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where, owing to the popularity of the hostesses, their 
house became the meeting place of many eminent 
characters, both literary and political. Amongst 
other distinguished and familiar guests may be men- 
tioned Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Dundas, and the 
Prince of Wales. The attachment of the Prince only 
ended with his life. Years after, when George IV., 
remembering this old friendship, he sent for Lady 
Anne to come and see him as he was very ill. 
“Sister Anne” (the appellation he usually gave her), 
he wrote, “I wished to see you, to tell you I love 
‘you. I wish you to accept this gold chain for my sake, I 
may perhaps never see you again.” Many anecdotes 
are related of her social successes. She possessed 
a charm of manner and a power of pleasing rarely if 
ever equalled, combined with a facility for drawing 
forth the talents, feelings, and accomplishments of 
those with whom she associated. She could make 
the dullest speak, the shyest feel happy, and that 
without any apparent effort. To add to her other 
attractions, her store of anecdotes was as endless as 
amusing. 

Lady Anne had many offers from men in high 
positions, but remained single till 1793, when she 
married Mr. Barnard, a wealthy and accomplished 
gentleman, several years younger than herself. On 
his appointment as Colonial Secretary she accom- 
panied him to the Cape of Good Hope, where she 
remained till after the Peace of Amiens, when 
the Cape was given back to the Dutch. During 
her residence abroad she kept a journal, and de- 
scribed in a graphic and lively manner all she saw. 
This journal with the drawings and sketches of the 


————__. 


scenes described is still preserved among the family 
manuscripts. Mr. Barnard did not long survive his 
return to England, and after her widowhood Lady 
Anne resided almost continually in London, making 
occasional visits to Scotland and solacing her de- 
clining years with gathering together and compiling 
memoirs and anecdotes of her forefathers. This was 
a sacred duty in her eyes, as her father had expressed 
a wish that one of his children should continue the 
family history which he had commenced. It was one 
of his maxims “that the person who neglects to leave 
some trace of his mind behind him, according to his 
capacity, fails not only in his duty to society but in 
gratitude to the author of his being, and may be said 
to have lived in vain.” Lady Anne retained to the 
last the ready wit and proverbial cheerfulness of the 
“light Lindsays.” Living peacefully, usefully, 
thankfully, and rationally, she passed the last hours 
of her life surrounded by loving friends and relatives, 
leaving behind a more enduring monument than 
sculptured marble in “Auld Robin Gray.” 
M. S. Harpcastie. 








Corbridge-on-Tyrne, 





ORBRIDGE, which is now a quiet country 
village, ranked at one time as a town of 
considerable importance. It is a place of 
remote antiquity. In the times of the all- 
conquering Romans, Corstopitum (for that was the name 
of the place in those days) was one the largest stations in 
the North of England. The camp was situated about half 
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a mile west of the modern town, and covered an area of 
about twenty-two acres. Here, from time to time, many 
valuable evidences of Roman occupation have been dis- 
covered, The walls and other buildings of the station 
afforded a ready quarry to the founders of the medieval 
town, and this fact-accounts for the almost total disap- 
pearance of the camp itself. It also accounts for the 
discovery, when old buildings in the village have been 
removed, of several Roman altars and other memorials 
of the former presence of that people. 

The site of the Roman station adjoins one of the great 
Roman military roads—the famous Watling Street. This 
road crossed the Tyne by a bridge of several arches. Till 
a little over fifty years ago, very considerable remains of 
the piers and abutments of the bridge remained; and 
even now, when the water in the river is low, the founda- 
tions of the piers can be distinctly seen. The masonry is 
said to be of the most massive character, the facing stones 
being very large, and carefully fitted and clamped to- 
gether. From the fact that the Watling Street, as it 
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approaches the Tyne from the south, bends considerably 
to the westward, evidently for the purpose of coming up 
to the walls-of the Roman station, it has been held that 
the site of that camp had been previously occupied by a 
british settlement or stronghold. 

I have already mentioned that many memorials of 
Roman occupation have been found at Corbridge. 
Amongst these are several altars, two of which have 
inscriptions in Greek, one dedicated to Astarte, and the 
other to the Tyrian Hercules. Then, in the year 1735, 
a very beautiful and valuable silver dish, weighing 148 
ounces, and adorned with a group of mythological deities 
and other devices which have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, was found here. This is the celebrated Cor- 
bridge Lanx. It was discovered by the little daughter 
of an artizan whilst playing on the river bank, and was 
sold by her father to a Newcastle silversmith, but was 
recovered by the then Duke of Somerset, as treasure trove 
found within his manor of Corbridge. It is now the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Northumberland. Another Roman 
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silver vessel was found at Corbridge, but most un- 
fortunately it has not been preserved. Its great point 
of interest was that it bore what is usually known as 
the Christian monogram—that is, the blended Greek 
letters chi and rho—six times upon its rim. It thus 
formed one of our few evidences of the introduction of 
the Christian faith amongst the Roman colonists in 
Britain. 

In the middle ages, Corbridge was a place of consider- 
able commercial importance. It was made a borough by 
King John. It had its markets, its fairs, its common 
seal, and even its mint, and it returned burgesses to 
Parliament. We gain some idea of the departed im- 
portance of Corbridge when we learn that, besides its 
present church, it had at one time three others. One 
of these was dedicated to St. Helen, and stood in a field 
‘now known as Hall Walls, on the north side of the vil- 
lage. Some portions of the walls existed within living 
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memory, and to it one of the streets, Sintlins Lane (that 
is, St. Helen’s Lane), owes its name. Another of the 
destroyed churches was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, 
and stood a little west of the Hill Bank farm-house. The 
third of these churches was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. It stood on the east side of the Roman station. 
Some of the stones with which it was built, including 
portions of the tracery of a window, are inserted into 
modern walls, and may still be found; and a garden 
which adjoins its site still bears the name of Trinity. 

To the existing church, dedicated to St. Andrew, only 
a few sentences can here be devoted : first of all, 
because space would fail me to deul worthily, even 
in the briefest manner possible, with this interesting 
and venerable edifice ; and, in the second place, 
because a whole article ought to be given to the subject. 
I may here, however,’ mention that parts of the present 
building date back to pre-Conquest times. These ancient 
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portions are the tower, and parts of the walls of the nave 
over the arcades. As early as 786, a monastery existed at 
Corbridge, wherein, in that year, as we are told by Symeon 
of Durham, Aldulf (Bishop of Lincoln) was consecrated 
by Eanbald (Archbishop of York) and Bishops Tilberht 
(of Lindisfarne) and Hygbald (of Hexham). It is by no 
means improbable that the monastery which is mentioned 
by Symeon was connected in some way with the church of 
which, as we have seen, portions of the highest interest 
have come down to our own day. One part at least, 
however, even of the earliest church, must rank as a 
reconstruction. This is the tower-arch, which, there can 
be no question, is a Roman arch, carried away from the 
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neighbouring station by the Saxon builders, and re. 
erected stone for stone. In Norman times a south aisle 
and a new chancel were added to the then already ancient 
church. At various times in the thirteenth century the 
church was almost entirely rebuilt, so that now it presents 
the general appearance of an edifice of that period. 

One of our illustrations is a view of the pele which 
stands on the south side of the churchyard. It isa very 
interesting example of the smaller fortified Northumbrian 
residences of the Edwardian period, and is generally said 
to have been the abode of the ancient priests of, 
Corbridge, but I have never met with any evidence to 
justify the statement. The peie is entered by a pointed 
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doorway on the ground floor. The apartment which 
occupies this floor is barrel vaulted. A stairway in the 
thickness of the wall leads to the first floor. At the head 
of this stairway is a recess and asink. A second flight of 
steps, at the foot of which is a garderobe recess, leads 
to the upper storey. The walls are surmounted by 
a machicolated parapet and corbelled corner turrets. 
The window slits or loops are few. One of these, on the 
west side, throws light on a shelf, which has been 
described as a ‘‘stone book-rest, where early vicars of 
Corbridge must have meditated in the dim religious light 
of the period.” 

There is a second pele at the east end of the village. 
Scarcely anything is known of its history. It is said to 
have belonged to George Gibson, of Stonecroft, who for- 
feited it for the part he took in the Rebellion of 1715, 
The one apartment of the ground floor has again a barrel 
vault, and in the thickness of the wall is a newel stair. 
case. ‘The walls are surmounted by a plain parapet. 
Built into the wall of the front is a fragment of a Roman 
memorial tablet, addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. 

The Angel Inn is a substantial and picturesque build- 
ing, as will be seen from the accompanying sketch, and is 
of considerable age, though probably it is not so old as 
the fine sun-dial over the door, which dial has perhaps 
been taken from an older structure. <A curiosity in the 
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front exterior of the inn is the insertion of a carving of 
the arms of Newcastle in the wall, these being accom- 
panied by a couple of masonic symbols. How the arms of 
Newcastle came to be put up in so conspicuous a position 
in Corbridge it is hard to tell, unless the house were built 
by a company of Newcastle masons, who left this sign to 
tell of their handiwork. Then there is the Wheat Sheaf, 
which, like the Angel, is a most respectable hostelry. 
In the stable yard of the Wheat Sheaf there exist two 
curious stones apparently of great age and exceeding 
antiquarian value. The chief of these is a stone figure, 
like that of the goddess Ceres, about three feet high or 
under. To the right of the Wheat Sheaf is a picturesque 
thatch-roofed seventeenth century house, of which the 
accompanying illustration wili give a very good idea, 
bearing the two dates 1698 and 1670—one over the 
doorway, and the other over the gabled window above 
the door. 

The derivation of the names by which what we now 
call Corbridge has at various periods of its history been 
known is not one of the questions which have passed 
beyond the limits of controversy. ‘It is certain, however, 
that the earliest of recorded names, Corstopitum, is 
partly derived from the proximity of the little streamlet 
which runs into the Tyne near the Ruman station—the 
Cor—and it is equally clear that the present name is in 
some measure due to the existence of a bridge. How 
long the Roman bridge was maintained after the depar- 
ture of the imperial legions, we do not know. A bridge 
was built on the site of the present one in 1235, in which 


year Simon de Dilston granted liberty to the burgesses of 
Corbridge to erect the head of a bridge on his land at 
Dilston. The present bridge, though dating only from 
the year 1674, is a picturesque structure, and gains some 
measure of respect and dignity in our estimation by virtue 
of the fact that it is the only bridge on the Tyne which 
withstood the assaulting flood of 1771. 

The village of Corbridge is one in which a few hours 
may be spent with pleasure and advantage. It possesses 
many objects of interest. Besides its ancient church, its 
two venerable pele towers, and its brave old bridge, it has 
many quaint, old-fashioned houses, some of which form 
delightfully picturesque groups. And when from the 
“*town” itself we turn to the surrounding country, who 
could fail to be charmed? There the lover of nature finds 
everything in which his heart rejoices. Waving corn- 
fields, bright peaceful expanses of pasture land, rolling 
woods, spread over a gently undulating landscape, dotted 
here and there with farmsteads and red-roofed cottages, 
gladden the eye in every direction. Round about Cor- 
bridge there are grass-grown high-banked lanes, there are 
secluded dells, there are clear streams which the burn 
trout has not yet forsaken. There are great orchards, the 
sight whereof almost re-awakens our school-boy instincts, 
There are old-fashioned, well-kept gardens from which 
Flora, in her genuinely English attire, has not been 
driven out to make room for an array of new-fashioned 
exotics ; but above all there is the old, old Tyne, not herea 
deep and mighty stream in which great ships may anchor, 
but a clear and usually a quiet and well-behaved river, 
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here rippling gently over shingly shallows, there eddying 
across the deeper pools. Corbridge is a place in which 
to spend a bright and peaceful summer’s day. Nay, it is 
a place wherein to spend a bright and peaceful life. 

JacoB BEE. 


A Sunderland act. 





tAA|LULIAM ALLAN, of Sunderland, who unites 
XA) | in so remarkable a degree the opposite facul- 
8 p ties of the mechanical genius and the poet, 
was born at Dundee on November 29th, 1837. The son 
of an engineer, he adopted his father’s calling as his own 
profession, and subsequent results have abundantly justi- 
fied the wisdom of his early choice. Mr. Allan’s career 
has been laborious, eventful, and—in at least some of its 
phases—exciting. In his youth he served as an engineer 
in the Koyal Navy, and afterwards passed through a 
succession of adventurous experiences as chief engineer of 
a blockade-runner during the American Civil War, which 
culminated in his being 
taken prisoner by the 
Federal cruisers. _Liber- 
ated on parole, he returned 
home, and in 1866 entered 
the service of the North- 
Eastern Marine Engineering 
Company at Sunderland. 
Two years later, he was en- 
trusted with the manage- 
ment of this undertaking, 
which, under his control, be- 
came an important and suc- 
cessful enterprise. In 1887 Mr. Allan commenced busi- 
ness on bis own account at the Scotia Engine Works, 
where he is now a considerable employer of labour, and it 
is gratifying to add that he enjoys in an enviable degree 
the confidence and esteem of the workers from whose 
ranks he has made his way to the front. Mr. Allan’s 
poems are the product of his leisure hours. Although a 
son of the land which is regarded as the ‘‘ meet nurse for 
a poetic child,” he never gave any sign of the poetic 
instinct within him until he had been long settled on this 
side of the Border, and his literary career dates only from 
1871. But during the score of years’ that have since 
elapsed, Mr. Allan’s muse has been wonderfully prolific, 
volume after volume having been issued from the press 
in quick succession, whilst countless poems have been 
given to the public through the columns of newspapers 
and the pages of magazines. The complete list of his 
books comprises ‘‘ Rough Castings,” ‘“‘Hame Spun Lilts,’ 
‘“* Heather Bells,” ‘*Ian Vor,” ‘‘ Rose and Thistle,” ‘“‘A 
Life Pursuit” (printed for private circulation only), 
“After Toil Songs,” ‘‘Lays of Leisure,” ‘‘ Northern 


MR. WILLIAM ALLAN, 


Lights,” and ‘‘A Book of Songs.” Besides these, Mr. 
Allan has also published a couple of works on technical 
subjects connected with his own profession. From the 
latest of his poetical volumes we extract the following 
specimen, entitled ‘‘Amang the Green Hills of the 
Border ” :— 


I love them! I love them! oh! grandly they rise, 

Their swellin’ crests kissin’ the bonnie bine skies ; 

Tho’ far frae their beauty, my heart ever lies 
Amang the green hills o’ the Border. 


The vales and the dales in their bosoms are fair, 

Wi’ crystal streams singin’ o’ love or despair, 

An’ wee cosy cots a’ like bowers are there,— - 
Amang the green hills o’ the Border. 


When gloamin’ creeps ower them wi’ saft-fa’in’ shades, 

Then leal-heartit shepherds in bonnets an’ plaids 

Gang wooin’ the blithe, lauchin’, rosy-cheeked maids 
Amang the green hills o’ the Border. 


The glory o’ story an’ sang is their fame, 

Oh! whaur is the lan’ that sic glory can claim? 

An’ whaur are sic folk as ye see hae their hame 
Amang the green hills o’ the Border? 


Che Wallqarth Tragedy. 





BOUT half-way between Sherburn and 
‘ Pittington, on the road leading from Durham 
tc Easington Lane, is the hamlet of Hall- 
, garth, so natned because situated within the 
ancient garth, croft, or park of a now ruined but once ; 
splendid hall, built by Hugh Whitfield, the last prior and 
first dean of Durham. There isa corn-mill in the town- 
ship, supplied with water from a burn which comes down 
through Elemore Hall grounds, joins the Pitting brook a 
little below. and falls into the Wear at Old Durham. The 
mill, in the year 1831, was tenanted by a person of the 
name of Oliver, in whose service was a lad of nineteen, 
named Thomas Clarke, and a young woman, about the 
same age, named Mary Ann Westropp, otherwise Wes- 
thorpe. 

On the morning of tha 14th of August, which was 
Sunday, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver went from home, leaving 
the house in the care of the two servants, who were seen 
together during the afternoon by some of the people in 
the village, by whom Clarke was heard to say, in reply 
to an answer which the girl gave him, that he thought her 
very saucy, but he would be straight with her before 
night. About six o'clock the same evening Clarke 
alarmed the neighbourhood, stating that six men, whom 
he believed to be Irishmen, had entered the house, com- 
menced plundering it, and killed the girl and nearly 
killed himself. When the people hastened to the mill, 
they found the young woman’s body behind the kitchen 
door, with a contused wound on the forehead, her ear * 
cut through, and an incision across her throat dividing 
the carotid artery. On examining the premises, twenty- 
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two sovereigns and about fifteen pounds in silver, be- 
longing to Mr. Oliver, were discovered to have bean 
stolen. The drawers in which they had been deposited 
had been broken open by means of a piece of metal which 
had been whitewashed, which was found near them, and 
which fitted exactly the marks in the drawers. Clarke’s 
room had been recently whitewashed, and this piece of 
metal had been lying in it. The money abstracted was 
some time afterwards found in one of the drawers; 
another account says in a purse concealed among some 
standing corn in an adjoming field. Clarke declared that 
his account of the affair was quite true; that the men 
who entered the house had attacked him with the poker ; 
and that he had escaped with difficulty to call for assist- 
ance; but those who saw him immediately after the 
alarm was given declared that they could not discover 
any marks of violence about him. Besides, his own 
box, which was in the next room to that from which the 
money had been taken, was found to be untouched. 
Everything therefore seemed to point to the tact that 
Clarke was the actual murderer, particularly as no men 
such as he described had been seen by anybody else that 
day. He was accordingly taken into custody, and 
committed for trial at the ensuing spring assizes at 
Durham. 

The trial commenced on the 25th of February, 1831, 
befure Mr. Justice Littledale ; and such was the excite- 
ment in the city and neighbourhood, that no sooner were 
, the doors opened, which was before eight o’clock in the 
morning, than the court-room was filled almost to suffoca- 
tion. Clarke, who had all along protested his entire 
innocence, pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty.” The examination of 
the witnesses occupied the whole of the day, not having 
been concluded till nearly ten o’clock at night. The 
Court adjourned till nine o’clock on the following morning, 
when Mr. Justice Littledale proceeded to sum up the 
evidence, which he did with great minuteness and im- 
partiality. At a quarter-past twelve o’clock the jury 
retired, and, after an absence of twenty-five minutes, 
returned with a verdict of ‘* Guilty.” The Judge then 
passed sentence in the usual terms, ordering the prisoner 
to be executed on the following Monday, the 28th of 
February. 

On the Monday morning, an immense concourse of 
people, from all parts of the surrounding country, as- 
sembled in front of the County Courts at Durham to 
When the culprit mounted to the 
drop, he addressed the assembled multitude in the follow- 
I am going 
to suffer for another man’s crime!” The cap was im- 


witness the execution. 
ing words :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I am innocent ! 
mediately drawn over his tace; the drop fell; and this 


After the body had 
been suspended for nearly an hour, it was taken down, 


world closed upon him for ever. 


and conveyed in a shell to the Durham Infirmary for 
dissection. 
Clarke’s trial and execution were commemorated in a 





doggerel ballad, printed by Mr. Francis Humble, at the 
Durham Adertiser office, upon a foolscap broadside, with 
a heavy black border. _A woodcut in the centre, also 
within a black border, gave a view of the scene of the 
murder. The title was printed in red ink. The 
“Tragedy” consisted of thirty-four stanzas, whereof 
Sykes, in his ‘‘ Local Records,” quotes the following 
six :— 


Eighteen hundred three times ten, 
August the eighth that day— 

Let not that Sunday and that year 
From memory pass away. 

At Hallgarth Mill near Pittington, 
Was done a murder foul, 

The female weak—the murd’rer strong— 
No pity for her soul. 

Her skull was broke, her throat was cut, 
Her struggle soon was o’er ; 

And down she fell, and fetched a sigh, 
And welter’d in her gore. 

Her fellow servant, Thomas Clarke, 
To Sherburn slowly sped, 

And told a tale that strangers six 
Had done the dreadful deed. 

Now, woe betide thee, Thomas Clarke! 
For this thy coward lie ; 

A youth like thee for girl like her 
Would fight till he did die. 

“‘They’ve killed the lass,” it was his tale, 
‘** And nearly have killed me”; 

But when upon him folks did leok, 
No bruises could they see. 








The Antphitrite, 





aj) AMOUS in the shipping annals of the Tyne is 
the ship which bears this name. The Amphi- 
trite was built in 1776, for Mr. Peter Dale, of 
North Shields, the great-grandfather of Mr. Alderman J. 
B. Dale, of South Shields; but whether her builder was 
Mr. Laslie, of St. Peter’s, or Mr. Headlam, of Gateshead, 
grandfather of the late Dr. Headlam, of Newcastle, is 
not definitely known. After having been navigated by 
the owner and his son, Mr. Shalot Dale, she was sold in 
the early part of the present century to Mr. Joseph 
Elder, of North Shields, and on the decease of his son she 
passed into the hands of Mr. Laing, of North Shields, 
who in turn sold her to Mr. Davison, butcher, of the 
same town. Some time about 1870 the Amphitrite 
foundered on the Herd Sand, when she was put up for 
sale, and was purchased by Mr. James Young, J.P., of 
South Shields, owner of another celebrated vessel, the 
Brotherly Love. 

As Robert Gilchrist’s famous local song helped to give 
the old ship her reputation, it is here appended :— 





Fra Team Gut to Whitley, wi’ coal black and broon, 


. For the Amphitrite loaded, the keel had come doon ; 


But the bullies ower neet had their gobs see oft wet 
That the nyem o’ the ship yen an’ a’ did forget. 


To find out the nyem, now each worried his chops, 
And claw’d at his hips fit to murder the lops— 
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When the Skipper, whe hunger, was always most bright, 
Swore the pawhogger luggish was called Empty Kite. 


Fra the point round the Girt, a’ the time sailin’ slow, 

Each bully kept bawling, ‘‘The Empty Kite, ho!” 

But their blairin’ was vain, for nee Empty Kite there, 

Tho’ they blair’d till their kites were byeth empty an’ 
sair. 


A’ slaverin’, the Skipper ca’d Geordy and Jim, 

For to gan to Newcassel and ax the reet nyem ; 

The youngest he thowt myest to blame in this bore, 
So Pee Dee and his marrow were seun pack’d ashore. 


Up Shields Road as they trudged i’ their meyst worn-out 


soles, 

Oft cursin’ the Empty Kite, Skipper, and coals ; 
At the sign of the Coach they beyth ca’d it befel, 
To mourn their hard case and to swattle some yell. 


Here a buck at a sirloin hard eatin’ was seen, 

Which he said i’ the air myed his appetite keen ; 

“‘ Appetite!” cried the bullies—like maislins they stared, 

Wyde eyepin’ wi’ wonder, till ‘* Crikes !” Jemmy 
blair’d. 


“The Appetite, Geordy ! smash dis thou hear that ? 
The very outlandish cull nyem we forgat, 

Bliss the dandy ! for had he not tell’d up the nyem, 

To Newcassel we’d wander beyth weary and lyem !” 


To Shields back they canter’d, and seun frae the keel 
Roar’d, “‘The Appetite, ho!” nevf to frighten the de’il. 
Thus they fund oot the ship, cast the coals iv a swet, 
Still praising the dandy that day they had met. 


Then into the huddock, weel tir’d, they all gat, 

And of Empty Kite, Appetite, lang they did chat, 

When the Skipper discover’d, mair wise than a king, 

Tho’ not the syem word, they were much the syem 
thing. 

The Brotherly Love, mentioned above, has repeatedly 
been stated to be the vessel on board of which Captain 
Cook, the famous navigator, served his apprenticeship. 
But this is a mistake. It was in the Free Love, of 
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Whitby, which belonged to Mr. John Walker, that 
Captain Cook made his first practical acquaintance with 
the sea. Some of the younger branches of the Walker 
family settled on the Tyne, and Walker Place, in North 
Shields, it has been said, is called after them. 

Ernest WELLS. 








Pewhigqgin-by-the-Hea. 





ITHIN recent years the fishing village of 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea has become a popular 
watering place. Novocastrians who sigh for 

a breath of fresh air have frequent opportunities of 

satisfying their desires, for the North-Eastern Railway 

Company runs cheap excursion trains to Newbiggin 

about once a week during the holiday season—a 

boon that is highly appreciated. Inasmuch as there 
is little of interest beyond the old church to attract 
attention, all visitors invariably hasten to the sea 
beach, from which point the venerable edifice is seen 
to advantage, standing as it does upon the bold 
headland, known as Newbiggin Peint. To sailors and 

fishermen it is a most useful landmark, for the spire is a 

prominent object both from the sea and from a long line 

of coast. 





The church was at one time larger than at present, the 
side aisles having been destroyed. In the arcades of the 
north and south walls may be seen a number of grotesque 
corbel heads. Archzologists may find interest in the fact 
that the east window is one of the rare examples in this 
part of the country of five lancets grouped inte a window 
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without tracery. Amongst the epitaphs on the tomb- 
stones in the graveyard is the following :— 
So frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Though they bloom and look gay like the rose ; 
But all our fond care to preserve them is vain, 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 

Newbiggin would appear to have formerly been a place 
of some importance, for it is recorded that in 1352 an 
indulgence of forty days was granted to any person who 
assisted in keeping in repair a pier on the north side of 
the harbour, while in the reign of Edward II. “‘ New- 
byggyng” was required to furnish a ship for naval pur- 


poses. 








Hen of Mark Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 





By Richard Welford. | 





John and Benjamin Green, 
ARCHITECTS. 
HE fame of Richard Grainger, who found 
his native town of Newcastle meanly 
built of red brick, and reconstructed it, 
or the greater part of it, of enduring stone, 
seems to have absorbed into itself all the credit and 
honour of the enterprise. Architects who assisted the 





famous builder in designing his work, and artists who 
helped him to beautify it, are seldom recognised in the 
Yet no fact is more certain 


story of his achievements. 
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than this—and the reiteration of it takes nothing from 
the merits of his undertakings—that Mr. Grainger’s 
genius manifested itself in finance and construction rather 
than in drawing and design. His was the lofty concep. 
tion of gigantic improvements; to others he very wisely 
entrusted the work of adaptation and adornment. How 
much the stately edifices of Grey Street, Grainger Street, 
and Market Street owe to the artistic taste of Mr. John 
Dobson has been described in a filial tribute from the pen 
of his daughter. Miss Dobson’s modest vindication of 
her father’s right to share in the honour of reconstructing 
Newcastle came as a surprise to those who knew no 
name in connection with that gigantic undertaking but 
the great name of Grainger. To them and to others it 
will be news to learn that two of the most conspicuous 
objects in the finest of the fine streets which Mr. Grainger 
erected were the creation of two local architects who, fifty 
years ago, enjoyed a reputation second only to that of 
Mr. Dobson. The Theatre Royal, whose lofty portico 
overshadows the footway in Grey Street, and the towering 
monument which crowns the northern end of that noble 
thoroughfare, owe their elegant proportions to the skill of 
John and Benjamin Green. 

John Green was born on the 20th June, 1787, at Newton 
Fell House, an isolated habitation lying north-west of 
the village of Nafferton. In that sequestered locality his 
father carried on a respectable business as a contractor, 
builder, carpenter, and agricultural implement maker. 
At some local school, and perhaps under one of the 
famous village pedagogues to whose tuition half the best 
men of the county not so long ago owed their success 
in life, he received a sound, practical education. When 
he approached man’s estate, he began to study architec- 
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ture, and this proved tobe so useful to his father’s in- 
terests that, soon after he came of age, he was admitted 
tobe a partner. With the talent and energy which he 
threw into the affairs of the firm, business increased until 
Nafferton became too small to hold it, and the workshops 
were removed to Corbridge. 

After a time, proficiency in architecture and engineer- 
ing encouraged Mr. John Green to attempt higher 
things. He left Corbridge about the year 1820, and estab- 
lished himself in Newcastle as an architect and civil 
engineer. Under his superintendence, in 1821, the 
building of Cresswell House, from designs by Shaw, was 
begun. The following year he commenced the erection of 
the building in Westgate Street that has been ever since 
the home of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society. His next imporant work was the projection of 
a bridge over the Tyne—that elegant structure which, 
still serving its original purpose, is known as Scotswood 
Suspension Bridge. Besides a church at Usworth, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in June, 1831, he 
designed, and the-same year successfully carried out, the 
construction of a chain bridge over the Tees at Whorlton, 
about three miles below Barnard Castle. Next he erected 
a stone bridge across the same river at Blackwell Ford, 
and after assisting Mr. Dobson to secure the foundation of 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle, he constructed (1834-35) 
the bridge over the North Tyne at Bellingham. About 
this time his son Benjamin, who had been specially 
trained for the profession by the elder Pugin, came into 
the business. It becomes difficult thenceforward to distin- 
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guish the work of the father from that of the son. 
Chapels-of-ease at Dissington and Sugley, in the parish 
of Newburn, erected in 1836, were in all probability 
designed by Benjamin Green. Newcastle Theatre Royal 
was certainly his conception. The beautiful column, 
crowned by Baily’s statue of Earl Grey, which the firm 
erected at the head of Grey Street, was probably his also. 
To the same source may, with equal likelihood, be 
assigned the Corn Exchange in the Oloth Market, New- 
castle, begun in 1838, and removed in 1854 to make way 
for the present Town Hall. 

But the achievement which gave the firm its chief 
reputation was undoubtedly the work of John Green. He 
it was who invented that new style of building wooden 
bridges for railway transit across still waters and over 
deep valleys which our forefathers in the “ thirties ” and 
**forties” considered to be the highest combination of 
strength and economy known in railway engineering. 
Those who attended Section G at the British Association 
meetings in Newcastle, on Saturday, August 25, 1838 (the 
day after Earl Grey’s statue had been raised to the height 
of its column), heard Benjamin Green, on his father’s 
behalf, describe these timber viaducts, and had the oppor- 
tunity, with the rest of the assembled savants, of seeing 
the system exemplified in the bridges that were destined, 
to carry for many years the North Shields Railway 
across the Ouseburn and the Dene at Willington. In the 
Exhibition of Mechanical Inventions which the British 
Association gathered together during this, its first, visit 
to Newcastle, no more attractive objects were shown than 
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the models of the Messrs. Green. There was one of a 
Suspension Bridge which John Green proposed to erect 
across the mouth of the Tyne, with a span 1,000 feet 
at a height of 110 feet above high water level; 
another of the Scotswood structure as at first projected ; 
a third showing the construction of the Ouseburn and 
Willington Viaducts; with others representing the Grey 
Monument, the Corn Exchange, a church, a Gothic cross, 
and the monument to the memory of Mr. John Bruce in 
Westgate Cemetery. The models of the viaducts were 
the theme of universal praise. For a description of these 
timber bridges, Mr. Benjamin Green received, in 1841, 
the Telford medal of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Sketches of them, painted in water colours 
by T. M. Richardson, and reproduced in lithography, 
may still be seen among the mural surroundings 
of elderly Novocastrians, and in the portfolios of local 
collectors. 

During the next few years, railway extension was the 
principal occupation of architects and engineers in the 
North of England, and the Messrs. Green obtained a 
goodly share of the work. They drew the plans from 
which the church of Tynemouth, and St. Hilda’s at 
Middlesbrough, were erected, but most of their skill was 
displayed upon that great main line which, creeping 
northward, gradually linked ‘*Scotia’s darling seat” to 
the world’s metropolis. John Green designed some of 
the bridges over which the railroad ran ; his son planned 
booking-offices and houses for stationmasters. It is said 
that all the stations between Newcastle and Berwick 
were erected from Benjamin Green’s drawings. Fine, 
handsome buildings some of them were; more like the 
villas raised by retired tradesmen than residences for 
railway officers. 

For several years John Green held an appointment as 
architect for farms, &c., for the Duke of Northumberland, 
upon whose estates he erected many good and substantial 
houses, He published, among other designs, a plan 
for a college in Newcastle (a castellated building of two 
storeys, forming three sides of a parallelogram, with a 
piazza running the entire length of the inner court), and 
was the author of one of the schemes by which it was 
sought to connect the higher levels of Newcastle and 
Gateshead. Benjamin Green, as became a disciple of 
Pugin, threw the glamour of art over his conceptions. 
While the father’s style was plain, severe, and economical, 
the son’s was ornamental, florid, and costly. Two 
well-known examples of their work will illustrate this 
difference of treatment—John Green’s monument to the 
memory of the Earl of Durham erected on Pensher Hill 
(see Monthly Chronicle, ii., 400) and Benjamin Green’s 
Church of the Virgin Mary Hospital in Ryehill, 
Newcastle. With these two specimens of the modern 
work of the Messrs. Green—for an enumeration of all the 
public buildings they erected would be tedious—this 
narrative may be brought toa close. John Green died 


in Newcastle on the 30th September, 1852; Benjamin 
expired at Dinsdale Retreat on the 24th November, 1858, 
Richard Gilpin, 
PHYSICIAN AND DIVINE. 

From the district of Kendal, in Cumberland, sprang a 
race of Gilpins whose genius at various periods of our 
history irradiated the religious and social life of Great 
Britain, and shed its influence among English-speaking 
communities far away. Two members of the family, 
Bernard Gilpin, of Houghton-le-Spring, and Richard 
Gilpin, his grand-nephew, may fairly be claimed as 
belonging to our own side of the island. For, although 
born in the ‘“‘Gilpin Land” about Kendal, both these 
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two eminent men lived the most part of their time, 
wrought the greater portion of their public work, and 
achieved the highest phases of their renown, in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. Placed by 
circumstances, the one on the south and the other on the 
north side of the dividing river, with a hundred years of 
conflict and of change separating their lives, there was 
between them a remarkable identity of temperament and 
a striking similarity in modes of action. Both of 
them were leaders of men at widely differing periods of 
social disruption, yet each in his sphere shook off his early 
environments, led the forward movement, and placed 
himself in the van of progress and reform. Bernard 
Gilpin, educated in the ancient faith of Christendom, 
chose the ‘‘new learning” of the Reformation, and, re- 
fusing a bishopric, became the world-famed ‘ Apostle of 
the North.” Richard Gilpin, trained in the Reformed 
religion, went out from the church of his family, and de- 
clining, like his great-uncle, to wear a mitre, became the 
apostle of Northern Nonconformity. 

Richard Gilpin, son of Isaac Gilpin, of Strickland 
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Ketel, a2 homestead on the road from Kendal to the 
Windermere Ferry, was baptised on the 23rd October, 
1625. Little is known of his early days. It has been 
ascertained that he was designed for the profession of 
medicine, but that, feeling a stronger inclination towards 
divinity, be laid aside his medical studies and determined 
te become a preacher. In the “Life of Ambrose Barnes” 
it is stated that he received his education in Scotland. 
Another authority places him at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
‘*where he took the degree of M.D.” The Rev. A, B. 
Grosart, in an admirable memoir prefixed to a reprint of 
one of Gilpin’s books, surmises that he may have been 
trained at the famous school which his ancestor founded 
at Houghton-le-Spring. But, wheresoever he obtained 
his education, he is found in 1653, when 28 years of age, 
installed as the parish clergyman of Greystoke, in his 
native county—preferment to which he had probably 
been appointed by the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
sequestered livings. 

Shortly after his settlement at Greystoke, Richard 
Gilpin married, and, as family cares increased upon him, 
he purchased from the Musgraves the old fortalice and 
estate near Carlisle known as Scaleby Castle. In the 
comparative privacy of Greystoke and Scaleby he 
laboured as a faithful minister, keeping a watchful eye 
upon the great movements of his time, yet living in 
charity with all men. Evidence of the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow-clergymen is to be found in the 
“* Agreement of the Associated Ministers and Churches 
of the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland” 
which, at their special request, emanated from his pen in 
1656. Testimony of the respect entertained for him by 
the higher authorities is seen in the Patent by which, a 
year later, Lord Protector Cromwell nominated him a 
“Visitor” of the College proposed to be founded and 
endowed out of the Church lands of the see of Durham. 
Proof of his own large-hearted tolerance appears in a ser- 
mon which he preached in 1658 before the Associated 
Ministers at Keswick. and, by their unanimous desire, 
published. 

The struggles of the Presbyterian party after the 
Restoration are matters of general knowledge. Prelacy, 
as the Puritans termed the episcopal form of Church 
government, triumphed, and the Act of Uniformity came 
intooperation. Gilpin, moderate and tolerant, could not 
approve of an Act so rigorous and unreasonable. Unable 
to subscribe to it, he resigned his living and retired to his 
house at Scaleby. King and Council tried to win him 
back, and tried in vain. They offered him a bishopric— 
the see of Carlisle ; he refused the bribe, and determined 
to remain a Nonconformist. A younger brother, Allen 
Gilpin, who had served his apprenticeship with a well- 
known local merchant, Phineas Allen, was at this time 
living in Newcastle, where Nonconformity, gathering 
strength through persecution, needed more preachers. 
Hither, therefore, from his seclusion at Scaleby, came 


the famous minister of Greystoke to take pastoral charge 
of a Nonconformist congregation. ‘*Mr. Gilpin,” writes 
the anonymous author of the Life of Ambrose Barnes, 
“living retired in the West, succeeded him [Samuel Ham- 
mond, D.D.] at Newcastle, where, by the encouragement 
his ministry met with from the liberality of the people, 
and his emoluments by the practice of physick, he raised 
a considerable estate. He went to Holland, and took the 
degree of Dr. of Physic at Leyden. The purchase of the 
lordship of Scaleby had put him into debt, but he now 
cleared it off; and Mr. Barnes went with him to Sir 
Richard Musgrave, and got the conveyances finisht. 
When the Five Mile Act came out [in 1665], Dr. Gilpin 
lodged at Mr. Barnes his house for more security. When 
his goods were distrained upon, Mr. Barnes, to prevent 
their being squandred away, replevyed them. These 
good offices contracted a friendship between them. 
They placed out their eldest sons at the Inns of Court 
together. And when there was a design to banish the 
Doctor from Newcastle, Mr. Barnes, by persuading the 
magistrates of his great usefulness in the town, by his 
skill in physick, procured him quietness to the end of 
King Charles his reign.” 

Before this happy consummation was attained, Mr. 
Gilpin and his co-religionists suffered much persecution. 
Bishop Cosin busied himself greatly with their proceed- 
ings, writing to the king and council about their meet- 
ings, and sending to the archdeacon and clergy reproach- 


ful letters upon the lukewarmness of the municipal 


authorities in dealing with them. In December, 1668, 
the Vicar of Newcastle. Thomas Naylor, received one 
of these episcopal missives, desiring him to impress upon 
Ralph Jenison, the Mayor, Sir Francis Anderson, and 
Sir James Clavering (whose sister was married to Gilpin’s 
co-pastor, William Durant), the duty of suppressing their 
assemblies. A similar message, enclosing one from the 
king, was sent to the Mayor and aldermen direct, who 
replied that if offenders had not been punished it was 
for want of evidence, and suggesting that his lordship’s 
informers should have taken the trouble to give them, 
the authorities, the information first. Whereupon, the 
bishop fired up, telling the Mayor and aldermen that 
these meetings were notorious ; one of them, held in the 
Barber Surgeons’ Hall, upon All Saints’ Day, November 
1, being ‘‘voiced and made known to all the town 
and country about”; while at another, upon the 25th 
November, held in one of the ringleaders’ houses, ‘‘ they 
appointed and kept a fast, with preaching and praying, 
which they held out from eight of clock in the morning 
till four in the evening, the work being held forth by 
their four chief leaders and abettors, Mr. Gilpine, Mr. 
Durant, Mr. Leaver, and Mr. Pringle. Of. all which 
surely you had or might have had knowledge.” The 
magistrates still remaining inactive, other means were 
tried. During the following summer occurred that oft- 
quoted scene in which Cuthbert Nicholson, cordwainer, 
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being on the look-out one quiet Sabbath morning in 
July, “‘about five or six of the clock, did see a great 
nomber of people goe inn to the howse of Mr. Richard 
Gilpyn, minister in the White Freers, and afterward he 
went to parson Jno. Shaw [of St. John’s] and acquainted 
him with the premisses. Whereupon the said Mr. Shaw, 
togeither with the churchwardens, constables, and ser- 
jeants-att-mace, by the comaund of Mr. Maior, did 
repaire to the said Richard Gilpin’s howse. And when 
they came there, all the dores were shutt and made 
fast. And after the dores were broken open he did see 
these severall persons come out, viz., Robert Joknson, 
merchant, Dr. Tunstall [the town’s physician], William 
Hutchinson, George Headlam, and diverse other persons 
to the nomber of fortie.” Whereupon, again, the watch- 
ful cordwainer laid an information against ‘‘Mr. Richard 
Gilping, Mr. William Deurant, Mr. John Pringle, and 
Mr. Henry Lever, preachers,” and fifty-five others, in- 
cluding five past sheriffs, four ex-mayors, and an alder- 
man or two. 

More peaceful times for Dr. Gilpin and his followers 
were coming, were at hand. In 1672, Charles IT. issued 
his famous declaration of indulgence. Under shelter of 
this declaration Dr. Gilpin obtained a license to preach 
in his dwelling house, and shortly afterwards he occurs as 
pastor of a congregation, assembling in # newly built 
place of worship which stood on the north side of the 
roadway, outside the Close Gate. 

Dr. Gilpin’s activities closed only with his life. On 
the 4th of February, 1700, suffering from feverish indis- 
position, he preached from 2 Cor. v., 2, but his weakness 
was manifest to the congregation, and he was conducted 
home. In ten days came the end. ‘“*Dr. Gilpin, that 
eminent man of God,” wrote his friend at Stockton, the 
Rev. Thomas Thompson, “died much lamented by all, 
on (Tuesday) February 13, 1699-1700, about 8 o’clock 
in the morning.” He was buried at All Saints’, New- 
castle, on Friday, the 16th, the parish register briefly 
describing him as ** Richard Gilpin, Doctor of Physick.” 

In addition to the ‘** Agreement” and the *‘ Sermon ” 
printed while he was rector of Greystoke, Dr. Gilpin 
issued a book of 216 small quarto pages, entitled, 


Deemonologia Sacra, or a Treatise of Satan’s Tempta- 
tions. In Three Parts. London: Printed by J. D. for 
Richard Randel and Peter Maplisden, Booksellers in 
Newcastle-upon-Tine. 1677. [Reprinted by Mr. Grosart, 
with Memoir and Portrait, in 1867. | 


Gdward Glynn, 
THE LITERARY ATTORNEY. 

A gentleman who could stay with us only long enough 
to make us know how much we lost by his leaving us.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

Towards the close of last century, James Glynn, son of 
a Morpeth freeholder, came to Newcastle and commenced 
business as an ironfounder and engineer. Down in the 
valley of the Ouseburn, on the east side of Ouse Street, 


with a long frontage to the streamlet, he set up his factory, 
and there, in course of time, being ap intelligent and 
enterprising man, he brought together a large and profit- 
able connection. For a while he lived in Hanover Square, 
but as his undertakings at the eastern extremity of the 
town multiplied, he found it desirable to change his 
residence, Soon after the present century came in he 
removed to St. Ann’s Row, at the far end of the New (or 
Shields) Road. St. Ann’s Row at that time was rather 
a pleasant place to live in. Behind it were gardens and 
meadows ; in front, deep down below, ran the river ; while 
over and beyond was an uninterrupted view of cornfields 
and pastures, bounded by the picturesque acclivities of - 
Heworth and Sheriff Hill. At No. 1, St. Ann’s Row, in 
the year 1817, Edward Glynn, youngest son of the iron- 
founder, was born. 

James Glynn’s elder boys had been educated at Mr. 





John Bruce’s newly-opened academy in Percy Street, aud 
thither, at the proper age, Edward also was sent to be 
equipped for the battle of life. When he was nine years 
old he lost his father—killed by a fall from his horse. 
Two of his elder brothers carried on the father’s business, 
and it was determined that he should be trained toa 
different profession. In 1834 he was articled to Messrs. 
John and Matthew Clayton, to learn the theory and 
practice ofthe law. Under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. John Clayton, then, as for many years before and 
after, Town Clerk of Newcastle, he served out his inden- 
tures, and having spent, according to custom, a year or 
two in a London office, and passed his examinations, he 
was admitted, in 1839, an attorney. Shortly afterwards 
an opportunity of beginning life on his own account pre- 
sented itself at Hexham. In that quaint and quiet town 
he started business, taking for his partner Mr. Thomas 
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Johnson, son of the steward of the Beaumont estates. It 
was not @ prosperous venture. Hexham was too well 
provided with lawyers, and the firm soon discovered that 
they had embarked upon a barren enterprise. After two 
or three years’ unsuccessful endeavour, the partnership 
was dissolved and Mr. Glynn returned to Newcastle. 
Six years before his own admission, his friend Mr. C. U. 
Laws, son of Mr, William Laws, of Prudhoe Castle, one 
of the Duke of Northumberland’s Commissioners, had 
been entered on the rolls, had opened an office in Colling- 
wood Street, and had commenced practice as a solicitor 
and bailiff of the manor of Tynemouth. With him Mr. 
Glynn joined hands, and, removing to Grey Street, 
created the firm of Laws and Glynn. The union thus 
established proved to be a most prosperousone, Before 
long the firm became as well known in Newcastle as the 
clock of Reid’s shop, over which their offices were situated. 


In his student days Mr. Glynn had been attentive and 
industrious. Although fond of society, and inclined to 
conviviality, he had kept those tendencies in due subjec- 
tion. While he read hard for the law, he read harder still 
for self-culture. Without neglecting the classics, he made 
himself acquainted with the best works of the best authors, 
French as well as English, in fiction, poetry, and the 
drama. Thus, being blessed with a retentive memory, 
he was able to relieve the graver duties of his profession 
by recreative excursions into literature. For some years 
his gifts in these directions were held in check—known to 
his intimate friends, but rarely displayed. The dignity 
of his profession held him in thrall; he could not be in- 
duced to make public use of his diversified abilities. It 
was not until the establishment of the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, in May, 1858, that he was prevailed upon to 
indulge with freedom in the delights of journalism. He 
had written occasional articles for the weekly issue, but 
with reluctance and at long intervals. Once the 
Rubicon had been crossed, however, there was no turn- 
ing back with him. He wrote editorial articles for the 
Daily Chronicle early in its career, and from that time 
forward his pen was seldom idle. Nothing came amiss 
to him—politics, science, the drama, art, trade, industry ; 
he could write, and write well, upon them all ; while in the 
by-paths of political squib and social caricature he was, 
locally at least, unique and inimitable. How many of his 
best things are hidden in the early files of the Daily 
Chronicle can never now be known. 

Three of Mr. Glynn’s productions were separately pub- 
lished with his name attached. He had gathered to- 
gether a number of the waifs and strays of the streets, 
furnished them with brushes, blacking, and uniform, and 
under the superintendence of Detective Elliott, now 
Chief-Constable of Gateshead, organised them into a 
brigade. For the benefit of these boys was published, 
in the same year that the Daily Chronicle started— 


Sketches of Oldminster. The ‘“Chares” of Newcastle 
and their Inhabitants. By Edward Glynn, Honorary 


Secretary of the Shoeblack Brigade. Newcastle: M. and 
M. W. Lambert, Grey Street. 1858. 56 pp. 


Another pamphlet was written to assist a movement 
for removing the deaf and dumb from hampered quarters 
in the town to the breezy expanse of the Moor—a move- 
ment that, through the munificence of Sir William Arm- 
strong, was eventually successful. It was entitled— 

Silence. A Visit to the Northern Counties Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. A Contribution to the Building 
Fund. By Edward Glynn. Newcastle: M. and M. W. 
Lambert, 42-50, Grey Street. 1859. 12 pp. 

At the date of this last-named pamphlet a Press Club 
had been started in Newcastle. The editors, managers, 
and reporters of the Newcastle papers formed themselves 
into a little mutual admiration society, which utilized 
Saturday afternoons in summer for roaming expeditions 
to Marsden, Bywell, Hartford Bridge, and other places 
of resort, and in the winter assembled for the reading 
of papers, the interchange of ideas, and the enjoyment of 
social intercourse. Of that faithful brotherhood Mr. 
Glynn was an acceptable member. He possessed a 
wealth of anecdote which time could not impoverish ; his 
skill as a raconteur was only excelled by his musical 
talent. At one of the meetings he read a paper—‘‘Mems. 
of a Mourning Mercer ”—which was to have been printed 
for private circulation, but, so far as can be remembered, 
remains concealed in the columns of the local press, 
Shortly afterwards the club itself went into mourning. 
A local editor read a paper upon ‘‘ Capital Punishment,” 
and the members never ventured to meet again. 

For the Drama Mr. Glynn had a love which amounted 
to passion. From first performances, in London or New- 
castle, he was rarely absent, and he was a most regular 
attender for some years on the Friday evenings at the 
Newcastle Theatre Royal. He wrote, or adapted from 
the French, two or three plays of merit. One of them 
was acted under Mr. Davis’s management in Newcastle. 
Another, his own composition entirely, and written in 
French, was accepted by the management of the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre in Paris, on the eve of an insurrection 
which gave the Parisians something else to think and 
talk about. 

It was by his influence that, at the end of 1859, after 
weeks of Ciscussion and criticism, the amateur dramatic 
representation of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” for the 
benefit of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum Building Fund, 
took place in the Town Hall. He rehearsed the part of 
Dogberry, but at the last moment was taken unwell, and 
resigned his place to another. For this performance he 
wrote a prologue—one of his best efforts—in which he 
enumerated local men of mark, or some of them, in 
happily chosen phrase, thus :— 


Let us not think, as ancient names decay 
Our race of worthies all have passed away. 
New Lae shall lead our sons to war, 
Stowells and Eldons sway th’ admiring bar ; 


And future Stephensons, from sire to son, 
Shall run their course, as those before have run ; 
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Some future bard, in future times aspire 
To take up Akenside’s neglected lyre. 

The strains of music Shield from nature drew 
I mean the ancient Shield and not the new,* 
hough he will have his turn) ; in future age 

Find in this spot a rival on the stage. 

Bewick on wood or metal once more trace 
With skilful burin all our feathered race ; 
Loftus explore the halls, sublime idea ! 

Of buried Babylon or old Chaldea ; 

And Gateshead hospitality bestow, 

In days to come upon a new Defoe. 

Let us not wait the honours time shall give, 
But show our worthies honour while they live. 
If with a master’s pencil, bold and free, 
Carmichael still pourtrays the restless sea; 

If Richardson draws Nature’s beauties forth, 
In search of Nature Hancock braves the North ; 
If other Richardsons the furnace ply 

For secrets yet undreamed in alchemy, 

And other Hancocks shadow forth the strife 
Of tropic birds with art that mimics life ; 

1f pondering o’er the sea an Alder dwells, 
Finds worlds in spray, and harmony in shells ; 
If Dobson’s genius rears the massive pile, 

And Armstrong’s guns protect our sea-girt isle— 
To all their due. 


At this class of literary work Mr. Glynn was an adept. 
It was easy to him, he delighted in it, and no one in 
the North of England could do it better. The prologue 
spoken by Miss Desborough at the opening of the Tyne 
Theatre, September 23, 1867, was his; so also was the 
long poetical address delivered by the lessee, Mr. George 
Stanley, May 9, 1868, at the close of the first season of 
that popular place of amusement. 

Next to love of the play and devotion to literature, Mr. 
Glynn cultivated a taste for music. Indeed, music may 
claim to have been his first love. He assisted in 1848 to 
establish the Newcastle Philharmonic Society, and was an 
active member of its committee of management. In 1851, 
upon the retirement of Mr. Francis Taylor, Jun., he took 
upon himself the added labour of the honorary secretary- 
ship, and so continued till the society was merged into 
some other organisation whose name has been forgotten. 

Although Mr. Glynn could not be persuaded t> enter 
the governing body of his native town, he took consider- 
able interest in municipal matters. Thus, after the great 
explosion of October, 1854, had reduced great part of the 
river-side property in Newcastle and Gateshead to ruins, he 
started the question of providing the town with a fire 
brigade. For a time he laboured in vain ; the authorities 
would not listen. But a series of fires that occurred in 
1857, 1858, and 1859, strengthened his advocacy, and in 
October of the last-named year, a town’s meeting, con- 
vinced by his arguments, appointed a committee to carry 
out his proposals. In the end his persistency triumphed, 
and he lived to see in Newcastle efficient means provided 
of coping with destructive conflagration, and of minimi- 
sing incendiary disaster. 

As an advocate Mr. Glynn was clear, concise, and 
logical. He did not often appear in court, but when he 
did so his speeches, lit up by poetic quotation, relieved by 





* The late Henry Shield, wine merchant, who took the part of 
Benedick. 


gentle raillery, and spiced with subtle sarcasm, were 
something to be remembered. He was the defender of 
young Vicomte de Maricourt, arraigned for presenting a 
pistol to the head of a local editor who had insulted the 
French Consul, bis father. No one who heard it can forget 
that brilliant defence, and its suggestive conclusion :— 


I take the liberty to direct your attention to a pre- 
cedent which I think you might without the least impro- 
priety follow, or which may, at any rate, serve to guide 
you in your judgment. You will find it in that invalu- 
able digest, the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends,” for which the 
learned world is indebted to the late Mr. Barham. It 
is the celebrated case of Mrs. Winifred Price killed by an 
unlucky “lick,” given her by her husband, whom she had 
provoked by her pungent taunts to ‘‘shy ” his stick at her, 

Then came up Mr. Ap Thomas, the coroner. 
With his jury to sit, some dozen or more on her. 
The jury retired, and sat on the body, 

And after discussing the case in gin toddy, 
They returned to the room at eleven at night 

A unanimous verdict of—‘‘Sarved her right.” 


In politics Mr. Glynn was a Liberal, but for party 
warfare he had no taste. Social reforms lay nearest to his 
heart, and he was more at bome among shoeblacks, 
Ragged School boys, Wellesley lads, and dwellers in the 
slums, than with politicians in the Lecture Room or de- 
monstrators in the streets. He was the first solicitor in 
Newcastle who adopted what was called in 1858-9 “the 
beard movement.” Many and ominous were the warn- 
ings of the shavelings against this innovation upon old 
established practice, but he laughed them down, and 
allowed his hair to appear where Nature intended it to 
grow. With admirable mimicry he was accustomed to 
describe the astonishment of his clean-scraped London 
agent when first he presented himself in the Metropolis 
with his hirsute adornments thick upon him. The old 
lawyer eyed him from top to toe, put on his glasses and 
looked him over again, and then, resuming his seat, 
remarked ‘‘Humph! I hope you'll find that sort of thing 
pay in Newcastle.” 

Shortly prior to his death, Mr. Glynn read a paper before 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Articled Clerks’ Society, of 
which he was a vice-president, on ‘‘Other Knowledge 
required by an Attorney, besides a Knowledge of Law.” 
It was published by the society, and forms the last of the 
three pamphlets to which he appended his name. The 
paper was read on the 30th of March, 1871, and on the 25th 
of October in that year he died at the age of fifty-four. 


De Apothecarie: Wis Banke. 





QUAINT manuscript volume of apothecaries’ 

lore and household recipes was discovered by 

J Mr. George Weddell some years ago amongst 
the papers belonging to the old firm of Gilpin and Com- 
pany, chemists, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. Careful ex- 
amination, in which some of the curators of the British 
Museum kindly assisted, showed that the manuscript 
dated from the period of ‘‘Quene Elizabeth,” addi- 
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tions having been made from time to time, in various 
handwritings, up to the middle of last century. To many 
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noble and ancient families in the Northof England 


its interest is enhanced by the 
the recipes. In a section of the 
book, written during the first half 
of the 17th century, occur the 
names of ye Lady Widdrington, ye 
Lady Selbve, ye Lady Fairfax, 
anda number of others. There is 
also evidence of its having been 
used during that period in the 
family of Lord Fairfax, and several 
of the handwritings have been 
identified as belonging to members 
of that historic house. 

The remedies employed bear 
evidence of the curious super- 
stitions with which, in old days, 
family medicine was permeated. 
They also seem to indicate that, 
in addition to their acknowledged 
high courage and powerful ima- 
ginations, 
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**brothes, poulders, and dyett drinckes” of the ancient 


apothecary. 


“Half a peck of earth-wormes,” 
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toade,” are remedies which would shake 
the nerves of the modern invalid. Besides 
the purely medical bearing of the work, 
there is a portion devoted to such house 
hold matters as ‘**To makes cruddes and 
creame,” ** A note howe to die blewe out 
of white,” ‘“*To make uskabaughe,” and 
there is also ‘‘ A note of Mrs. Barbara, her 


lessons on ye Virginalle,” which included 
compositions by Mr. Bird, organist to Queen Elizabeth, and 
by Dr. Bull, the reputed composer of our National Anthem. 
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Mr. Weddell supplies the following particulars re- 
specting the ownership of the volume:—‘‘The book 
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seems to have 
passed into the 
possession of 
Henry, fourth 
Lord Fairfax of 
Denton, whose 
daughter Ann, 
following the 
example of her 
grandmother, 
Mary Cholme- 
ley, probably 
carried it to her 
new home when 


she married 
Ralph Carr, 
Esq., of Cocken, 
in the county 
of Durham. 
Her son Ralph, 
who was born 
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in 1694, and married to Margaret Paxton in 1721, 
does not seem to have valued the book so highly as 
did the Fairfaxes, because either he or his son Ralph pre- 
sented it as a gift to his neighbour Robert Green, of 
Cocken, whom as yet I have been unable to trace. The 
Carrs were connected by marriage with the Hodgsons of 
Hebborne, and the Davisons of North Biddick, they in 
turn, as well as the Hedworths, being related to the 
families of Bellasis and Penniman of previous generations, 
who were kinsfolk of the Fairfaxes. These neighbours 
round about Cocken, although historically less prominent 
than the Fairfax group of the previous century, are highly 
interesting to the North Country from their intimate 
relationship to its notable families, the Delavals of Seaton, 
the Lambtons of Lambton, the Liddells of Ravensworth, 
the Hedworth-Williamsons of Monkwearmouth and 
Whitburn, the Ellisons, the Fenwicks, the Forsters, and 
many more almost equally illustrious.” 

The manuscript has been reproduced in fac-simile by 
Messrs. Mawson, Swan, and Morgan, publishers, New- 
castle, by whose courtesy we are enabled to give the 
accompanying specimens of the text. 








Three Meubers of the Linnet 
Family. 





have contained descriptions of the two com- 
moner members of the Linnet family—the 
a brown linnet and the lesser redpolee We 
now deal with the remaining members of the family that 
are so far known to have been found in Northumberland 
nd Durham. 
The Arctic redpole ( Linaria canescens) is, according to 








the late Mr. Harcock, a casual visitant to the Northern 
Counties. A specimen of this species was knocked down 
with a clod of earth, on the sea banks, near Whitburn, 
Durham, on April 24, 1855. It was seen flying about for 
some days previous to its capture. The plumage of the 





adult bird in winter is very beautiful, being of a pale 
grey or mealy appearance all over. The margins of the 
feathers are a clear white ; the rump and under parts are 
also white, with a few obscure streaks of pale brown 
on the flanks, The front of the head is of a dull crimson, 
but there is no red elsewhere. 

The mealy redpole (Linota linaria—Linn. ) is a resi- 
dent in the North of England, and frequents wooded 
localities in the neighbourhood of plantations. Mr, J, 
W. Fawcett states that it nests, or has nested, in the 
county of Durham. It is a circumpolar bird, breeding 
at or near the limit of forest-growth, and possibly in 
some of the alpine districts of Central Europe. In 





winter it is found in various places throughout the whole 
of Central and Southern Europe. The bird winters 
in South Canada and the northern portion of the United 
States. In summer the crown of the male is a glossy red; 
nape, back, and scapulars, dark brown, margined in some 
places with whitish; rump much whiter, washed with 
pink and streaked with brown; greater and middle wing 
coverts tipped with whitish; tail feathers dusky, 
narrowly margined with whitish ; chin black, breast rosy 
pink, streaked with black and white; rest of under parts 
whitish; flanks streaked with brown; legs and feet 
brown; irides brown. The bird is about five inches in 
length. 

The mountain linnet (Fringilla montium—Bewick; 
Linota montium—Yarrell), like the common linnet, is a 
resident in the Northern Counties. Mr. Hancock re- 
marks: ‘‘It is not uncommon, breeding on the heather 
in the wild, uncultivated parts of both counties. I found 
a nest, with young, in July, 1866, at Cragside, Coquet- 
dale ; and Mr. Thomas Thompson took a nest with eggs, 
at Haltwhistle, in 1869.” This bird is smaller than the 
common linnet, of more sober plumage, and is notso well 
known. As its name implies, it has to be sought on wild 
heathery moors or mountains, where it almost invariably 
breeds. It is also known as the twite (from its ordinary 
note), yellow bellied linnet, and heather lintie. Its flight 
is rapid and undulated, and it wheels over the fields 
previous to alighting, uttering a soft twitter at intervals. 
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When disturbed it betakes itself to tall trees or to distant 
fields. Its food consists of the seeds of various wild plants 
and grasses. The male is about 54 inches in length ; head, 
on the sides, light reddish brown; forehead, crown, neck on 
the back, and nape, brown of two shades, the middle part of 
the feather being darker than the rest ; chin and throat, 
light reddish yellow brown, streaked on the sides with dark 
brown ; below, dull brownish white ; back, brown, the 
middle part of the feathers being darker than the rest, 
the lower part crimson or purple red in summer. The 
wings, which expand to a width of nearly nine inckes, 
are brownish black. ‘The tail, which is long and well 
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forked, is brownish black, with narrow, yellowish brown 
external edges, white at the base, and broader light brown 
or greyish white inner margins; upper tail coverts brown, 
the middle of the feathers darker than the edges ; under 
tail coverts, dull brownish white, some of them with a 
dark central mark. 








Notes anv Contnientaries, 





SAND DESKS. 

Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., contributes an interesting 
note on this subject to the Antiquary. Barrington 
School, Bishop Auckland, was, he says, founded in 1810. 
The following curious items in connection with it are 
gleaned from an old account of William Ramshaw, a well- 
known joiner, builder, and auctioneer of the time, a 
native of Bishop Auckland, and the father of Lady 
Armstrong :— 


To Sand Bords with desk 13s. each ................-. 160 
To 2 Rowlers for leveling Sand .............000000008+ 020 
To 2 Rowlers with Handles ...............ccecceseeee00 030 
To Levelling old Sand Bord and putting new edges sa6 
| SEEN Se eR 
Toa new Sand Bord 11 ft. long with 3 Desks ...... 120 
RR EREIR ER era 3 6 
oa Rouler with handle of oak.................0.c..0000+ 020 
To a Rouler with handle grooved at end ............ 01 6 


These items, continues Mr, Blair, refer to writing in sand 
formerly in vogue, now an obsolete practice, said to have 


been derived from the Hindoos. The use of it in the 
Barrington School was for the first teaching of letters. 
The lowest class,‘ the sixth, was called the sand-class. 
The children stood before a long desk, called the sand- 
table, about 12 feet long and 10 inches wide, with a small 
rim on each side. On this table was put some sand, which, 
by the application of a ‘‘rowler” of a peculiar form, was 
reduced to an even surface, with three lines in it to direct 
the height of the letters. A card with letter A was placed 
before the child, and the finger was directed by the 
teacher to make the letter in the sand, and so on from 
letter to letter, until the end of the alphabet was 
reached. Ecuo, Newcastle. 
THE LOUGH FAMILY. 

Being a native of the village of Greenhead, and intim- 
ately acquainted with the Lough family, I wish to 
add a few items to the biography of the sculptor, which 
appears in the Monthly Chronicle, page 199. 

William Lough, the sculptor’s father, was a blacksmith 
and farrier at Greenhead, who, when John was quite a 
child, entered upon the farm of Low Muggleswick. His 
wife, the sculptor’s mother, a tall, fine-looking woman, 
was a native of Allendale Town. Her maiden name was 
Clemitson, and she had a nephew, whom I knew very 
well as an itinerant minister in the Primitive Methodist 
body. 

When old Mr. Lough went to Muggieswick, he left the 
smithy in charge of his son Clemitson, or ‘‘Clem,” as we 
called him, ‘*Clem” was a man of fine physique, and 
acquired great skill in farriery. He eventually succeeded 
to the business, and helped John tc maintain his father 
and mother in comfort at Blanchland, where they died 
about forty years ago. ‘‘Clem” remained at Greenhead 
till 1846, when he removed to the adjoining hamlet of 
Carterway-Heads, and died there in February, 1876—a 
couple of months before his more celebrated brother. 

Besides Clemitson and John, there were two sons of the 
faysily—Thomas and William. Thomas was the brother 
who helped the sculptor with his clay dolliies. It used to 
be said that he was the better modeller of the two. Cer- 
tainly he could draw wonderful figures on the floor with 
cinders from under the grate. I have in my possession 
some rough sketches of his upon paper, which he made 
less than twenty years ago, when he had become a sort of 
vagrant, for, although he was a fairly good blacksmith, 
he never could be induced to settle down to anything. He 
composed various pieces of poetry, some of which were 
published, and could play moderately well upon the 
fiddle, which he held between his knees, using the 
bow with his left hand. Thomas died in Lanchester 
Workhouse somewhere about twelve years ago. The 
the other brother, William, held a responsible position 
for about fifty years. at Murton Colliery, under 


the South Hetton Coal Company, and died (about the 
same time as poor Tom), either at Seaham Harbour or 
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South Hetton, Iam not sure which. He left a son who, 
I believe, is stili employed in the London office of the 
company. 

The Mr. Hopper who built the porch, or gateway, at 
Greenhead was a retired naval captain. Why he had the 
figures dressed as Highlanders instead of as sailors, I 
never was able to understand ; but so it was. 

Greenhead is, without doubt, a quiet and out-of-the- 
way place to-day. But when I was a lad it was much less 
so. Being on the main road from Scotland to the South, 
it was a favourite rendezvous for the dealers and drovers 
who accompanied the great droves of cattle and sheep 
that were sent from the North to Southern markets. 
There was a good inn at Greenhead, plenty of grass land, 
and Lough’s smithy, where they could have their cattle 
shod if necessary; for, strange as it may appear to the 
present day reader, cattle often wore shoes like horses at 
that time. At this kind of work, ‘‘Clem” Lough was 
an adept. I have known him to be sent for from long 
distance to shoe cattle; and have heard of his ac- 
companying droves as far south as York for the same 
purpose. Before the advent of railways, Greenhead was a 
sort of centre for a wide district, and was kept in close touch 
with the outside world. - 

A. Ricuarpson, Guisborough, Yorkshire. 





“TM BROWN.” 

Newspaper readers who have perused the accounts of 
the experimental trial of the Lundon and Paris telephone, 
which was formally opened on the 3lst of March, may 
have noticed that the word ‘*‘ Brown” cropped up rather 
frequently as the name of an experimenter at the Paris 
end of the cable. Its owner is Mr. William Brown, who 
was for many years in the Newcastle telegraph office. 
Mr. Brown was placed in charge of the telephone ex- 
change on its establishment in Newcastle in 1882. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to the staff of Mr. W. H. 
Preece, the electrician to the Post Office, by whom he 
was sent to Paris to assist in the experiments there. 

X., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
S. BOVERICK, WATCHMAKER. 

The following advertisen.ent is taken from an “ His- 
torical Register of Remarkable Events,” by John Sykes, 
bookseller, Johnson’s Head, Newcastle, printed in 1824 :— 

August 31, 1765. 
S. Bovertck, WATCHMAKER, 
In the Groat Market, Newcastle, begs leave to acguint 
the curious in the Medal Way, That he bas discovered a 
perticular neat Manner of taking the Impressions off 
from all sorts of Medals; the Matter of which they are 
made being far more durable than any yet made use of. 
He sells them either in a Collection in Frames, or singly 
gilt, or plain white: or if any Person chuses a perticular 
Colour, by given Time, may be accommodated. A speci- 
man may be seen of both gilt and plainat the above Place. 
N.B.—His Collection of Miniature Curiosities, made by 
himself, consisting of a Chaise, weighing but one Dram, 


drawn by a Flea; a Chain, Flea, Padlock, and Key, 
weighing but one third of a grain ; Furniture of a Dining 


Room in a Cherry Stone : Landeau and Six, drawn by a 
Flea ; Scissors, &c. &c. &c, 1s shewn at the above shop at 
the usual Time and Price. 

F. Fawous, Alnwick, 


THE CITY OF DURHAM, 
In an ancient Saxon poem, the city of Durham is 
described as follows :— 


This city is celebrated 

In the whole empire of the Britons, 

The road to it is steep: 

It is surrounded with rocks 

And with curious plants. 

The Wear fiows round it, 

The river of rapid waves; 

And there live in it 

Fishes ot various kinds 

Mingling with the floods. 

And there grow 

Great forests ; 

There live in the recesses 

Wild animals of many sorts ; 

In the deep valleys 

Deer innumerable. 

There is in this City 

Also well known to men 

The venerable St. Cuthbert ; 

And the head of the chaste king 

Oswald, the lion of the Angli; 

And Aidan, the Bishop; 

f&dbert and Afdfrid, 

The noble associates. 

There is in it also 

ZEthelwold, the Bishop ; 

And the celebrated writer Bede, 

And the Abbot Boisil, 

| whom the chaste Cudberth 
as in his youth gratis instructed ; 

Who also well received the instruction. 

There rest with these saints 

In the inner part of the Minster 

Relicks innumerable, 

Which perform many miracles, 

As the Chronicles tell us, 

And (which) await with them 

The judgment of the Lord. 


Ano. Inno, Heaton. 


“WATERLOO WETHERAL.” 

Haughton-le-Skerne, a little country village about a 
mile from Darlington, was the residence of an old soldier 
who went by the name of ‘Waterloo Wetheral.” 
Wetheral was present in the field on the memorable 18th 
of June, 1815. Many were the stories he told my com- 
panions and me as we quitted school and assisted him to 
‘** knap diamonds,” he being, although he had a pension 
frem the army, a stonebreaker and roadman. 

I can still picture to myself his rough and haggled face 
and broken nose as he grasped his hammer, and showed 
us how he slaughtered the long-moustachioed French- 
men; but, whatever his animosity towards the Freach 
may have been, and however rough and uninviting his 
outward appearance was, I can only say that he had 
a gentle heart and a forbearing spirit, for many were 
the pranks we played upon him. Let them be ever so 
unpleasant to himself, he always received us with the 
same good humour nightly. About thirty years ago he 
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was taken, I think, to Chelsea Hospital, where he soon 
afterwards died at a ripe age. 

The following note occurs in Fordyce’s ‘‘ History of 
Durham,” published in 1857:—*‘Weatheral, one of 
the Waterloo heroes mentioned by Haydon the painter 
in bis autobiography, is still living, and is em- 
ployed in working on the road which passes through 
Haughton-le-Skerne, A recent writer says :—‘ He has 
eighteen holes in his jacket, corresponding to the 
eighteen wounds in his chest. His head and neck are 
cut to pieces, and he has holes and cuts by sword, spear, 
and ball all over his body. His nose was cut off and held 
by a “‘tag of skin,” and as he lay on the field bleeding, 
and unable to move, holding his nose up by his band, he 
called toone of the 42nd, who was hurrying past, to get a 
bit of rag to put up his nose. The 42nd man found a 
piece of rag and bound it round his head. The unfor- 
tunate feature adhered. As the burly figure of the 
brave soldier stands before you, no one would sup- 
pose for one moment that his body is patched up, 
healed and stitched as it is all over; for his 
hearty laugh, his fire and enthusiasm in describing the 
deeds of Waterloo, are as fresh, youthful, and vigorous 
as when detailing to Wilkie, Haydon, and Scott 
the feats of June 18th, 1815.’” 

THomas Witk1nson, Houghton-le-Spring. 


** JESSAMOND MILL.” 

Having in my possession a few numbers of the ‘* Ladies’ 
Own Memorandum Book,” which was published in New- 
castle, and printed by S. Hodgson, and is now probably 
very rare, I have copied the following from the year 
1772 :— 

To sing of some nymph and her cot 
Each bard will oft flourish his quill ; 


I’m glad it has fall’n to my lot 
To celebrate Jessamond Mill. 


When Spring hither winds her career 
Our trees and our hedges to fill, 
Vast oceans of verdure appear, 
To charm you at Jessamond Mill. 


To plant every rural delight 

Here Nature has lavish’d her skill ;— 
There fragrant breezes unite 

And wanton round Jessamond Mill. 


When Silence each evening here dwells, 
The birds in their coverts are still, 
No music in sweetness excels 
The clacking of Jessamond Mill. 


Reclin’d by the verge of the stream, 
Or stretch’d on the side of the hill, 
I'm never in want of a theme 
Whilst peering at Jessamond Mill. 


Sure Venus some plot has design’d, 
Or why is my heart never still 
Whenever it pops in my mind 
To wander near Jessamond Mill? 
My object, ye swains, you will guess, 
If ever in love you had skill; 
And, faith, I will frank!y confess 
Tis Jenny at Jessamond Mill. 


The writer hides his identity under the nom de plume of 
“Ptimrose,” Newcastle. The verses have little literary 
merit, but they are certainly a curiosity, and show that 
then, as now, Jesmond Mill was a favourable subject for 
the poet’s pen. GrorGE J, Bett, South Gosforth. 


PNorth-Country WitK Humour, 





A REMARKABLE VILLAGE, 

Whilst walking along a strange country lane, a gentle- 
man came in contact with a pit lad, and accosted him 
thus :—‘‘ Is there any village hereabouts, my fine fellow?” 
“Thor is, sor,” responded the lad, ‘‘aboot half a mile 
farthor alang the road.” ‘‘ And what might be the name 
of the village?” the gentleman further asked. ‘Aa 
divvent ken that, mistor; but thoo cannot varry weel 


misteck it, for thor’s oney yen hoose 
A STORY OF A PIG. 

A village not a hundred miles from Bellingham is 
blessed with a very zealous policeman, who on one occa- 
sion wished to find out the owners of some pigs that were 
occasionally allowed to stretch their legs on the village 
green. Meeting a youngster, he commenced: ‘“ D’ye 
keep a pig?” ‘* Yes,” was the reply. ** Aa want to see’t,” 
says Robert. ‘*Come on then,” said the youngster, and, 
leading the way into the house, he pointed to the ceiling, 
saying, ‘‘Thor’s yen half, and t’other yen’s eaten !” 

A REASON FOR VOTING. 

Some years ago, when Mr. Alderman Temple first 
appealed to the municipal electors of Newcastle, a friend 
of his asked a boilersmith, noted for his predilection for 
dogs, for whom he was going to vote. ‘* Wey,” was the 
unhesitating reply, ‘‘aa’s gannin’ te plump for Temple.” 
“* Well, if it is no offence, you might tell me why you are 
voting for him.” ‘‘Oh, aa'll tell ye, reet eneuf. Ye see,” 
said the boilersmith, pointing to his canine companion, 
**Mr. Temple’s dog an’ ma dog’s brothor and sistor !” 


COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

A well-known Northern professor (so says a writer in the 
Globe) is very fond of relating the following incident, the 
truth of which he asserts solemnly :—He had been lectur- 
ing one evening upon colour blindness, and at the con- 
clusion of his remarks a pitman, who had evidently not 
grasped his lucid explanations, came to bim and asked if 
he would solve the mystery. ‘*Certainly,” said the pro- 
fessor. ‘* What is this culor blindness, then?” asked 
Geordie. ‘* Well,” replied the learned gentleman, hold- 
ing up a piece of red coloured glass, ‘‘supposing that 
when you looked at this you imagined it was green, that 
would be an instance.” ‘‘That’s culor blindness, de ye 
say 2” replied Geordie, with a look of disgust. “If ye 
ax’d me, aa wad caall it d——d ignorance !” 

IN CELESTIAL REGIONS. 

An old gentleman, who resides in a Tyneside village, 
one night stayed rather long at the ale-house, with the 
result that when he ventured into the open air about 
eleven o’clock he found things considerably mixed. It was 
not far to his domicile, but it was necessary to cross a 
single-plank bridge over a stream. The night was clear 
and the moon shone brightly. His progress was not 
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marked by incident until he reached the plank. When 
attempting to move along the plank, he fell across 
it, but did not touch the water. At this moment hie 
daughter, who had been on the look-out for her parent, 
and was standing at the cottage door, shouted :—‘* Whor 
are ye, fethor? Aa cannot see ye onnywheres.” ‘Aa 
divvent knaa, aa divvent knaa,” exclaimed the old man, 
gazing into the stream and seeing the lunar reflection, 
** but aa’s somewhere above the moon !” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





Mr. George N. Cairns, an old Customs officer, died on 
March 10th at Berwick-on-Tweed, of which he had been 
constituted a freeman thirty-six years ago. 

On the 13th of March, the death was announced, as 
having taken place at Crystal Brook, near Adelaide, 
South Australia, on the 22nd of January, of Dr. John 
Taylor Parkinson, a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a 
son of the late Mr. Parkinson, chemist, in that city. The 
deceased, after practising the medical profession for eight 
years at Brotton-in-Cleveland, emigrated to Australia. 

As an example of longevity in the Alston district, the 
death was recorded on the 1ith of March of Mrs. Phillis 
Teasdale at Foreshields Grains, in her 98th year. 

Mr. Jobn Beckwith, considered to be a member of one 
of the oldest families in the district, died at Consett on 
the 11th of March, at the age of 71 years. 

On the 14th of March, Mr. Thomas Pallister Dods, 
land agent and valuer, died suddenly at his residence, 
Eilan’s Gate, Hexham. The deceased gentleman, who 
was the son of a former Presbyterian minister at Belford, 
and a brother of the Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, of 
Edinburgh, was a distinguished agriculturist, and was 
prominently identified with several local public bodies. 
Mr. Dods was 68 years of age. 

On the 15th of March, Mr. George Garry Taylor-Smith, 
J.P., died at his residence, Colpike Hall, Lanchester, in 
the 57th year of his age. He evinced a deep interest in 
agricultural pursuits, and assisted in all philanthropic 
movements in the district. The deceased gentleman was 
a member of one of the most distinguished Catholic 
families in the county of Durham, one of his brothers 
being the newly invested Canon Taylor-Smith, formerly 
of Tow Law, and now of Wolsingham. 

Mr. Gerrard Robinson, one of the best wood-carvers 
the North of England has ever produced, died at the age 
of 57 on March 18, in Pine Street, Newcastle. The son 
of Rohert Robinson, a blacksmith in the employment of a 
firm of coach-builders in Newcastle, he was apprenticed 
to the late Mr. Tweedy, of the same town. While in that 
gentleman’s service, he superintended the carving of the 
Shakspeare and Robinson Crusoe Sideboards that were 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1862. Indeed, it has 
been stated that “‘ all the great character carvings which 
were produced at Mr. Tweedy’s, including the famous 
scenes from ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ were mainly his ideas and 
the result of his work.” Mr. Robinson left Mr. Tweedy 
in 1872, set to work on his own account, and produced 
the Chevy Chase Sideboard. Not meeting with the 
encouragement he deserved in Newcastle, he removed to 
London, where he started business in Duke Street, and 
where he had for one of his pupils Mr. Seymour Lucas, 


the well-known Associate of the Royal Academy. Re. 
turning to Newcastle, he was commissioned by Earl 
Manvers to execute a magnificent mantel-piece for 
Thoresby Hall, representing scenes in Sherwood Forest, 
cut out of timber grown in the forest itself. Many other 
elaborate and masterly carvings were produced by Mr, 
Robinson—notably ‘‘The Boar Hunt,” ‘“‘The Scissors 
Grinder,” ‘“*The Derby Day Sideboard,” besides a large 
number of handsome lecterns that now adorn churches in 
various parts of England. 

Mr. James Sutherland, formerly quartermaster of the 
3rd Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, who had seen a 
service of nearly forty years, died at Alnwick. 

Mr. John Peel, a well-known horse dealer, died at his 
residence, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, on the 22nd of 
March, at the age of 53 years. 

On the 2lst of March, the death was reported of 
Richard Stamp, of Widdrington, a somewhat eccentric 
character, who was for many years a successful farmer. 
He had reached the advanced age of 93 years. 

On the same day the death was announced of Mr. 
Alderman Dresser, of Darlington, at the age of nearly 
84 years. 

The death occurred, on the 22nd of March, of Mr, 
Alexander Allen, one of the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants of South Shields. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the Swimming Club in that town, and held the 
position of honorary swimming master until old age com- 
pelled him to retire. Mr. Allen was in his 85th year. 

On the 24th of March, Mr. Edward Tomsett, master 
painter, died at his residence, Salem Street, Sunderland, 
aged 72. The deceased left a wife and three daughters, 
one of the latter being Madame Tomsett, the well-known 
soprano vocalist, of Newcastle. 

The death was announced on the 24th of March, of Mr. 
Lionel Winship, of Benton West Farm, Northumber- 
land, a descendant of an old North-Country family. 

On the same day was reported the death, at his resi- 
dence, Boldon, of Mr. R. H. Potts, J.P., at one time a 
well-known builder of wooden ships at Sunderland. The 
deceased gentleman was 70 years of age. 

Mr. John James Hunter, the Northern representative 
of a large sugar business, and a son of the late Mr. George 
Hunter, a town councillor of Newcastle, died at Tyne- 
mouth on the 25th of March. 

On the 27th of March, the death was announced of Mr. 
Thomas Crawhali, an old and respected inhabitant of 
Stanhope, and a representative of an ancient local family. 
He was 75 years of age. 

An intimation appeared on the 28th of March of the 
death, at the age of 63, of Mr. A. K. Davison Moffatt, of 
Beanley, a well-known Northumbrian agriculturist, and 
a descendant of a family who had farmed in the county 
of Northumberland for centuries. 

On the 30th of March, Mr. George Morson, a gentle- 
man largely interested in the coal, coke, and iron trades 
of the county of Durham, died at Castle View, Bishop 
Middleham, at the age of 75 years. 

Mr. Frederick Ravenscroft, formerly manager for 
Messrs. Maling and Co., potters, Newcastle, died at 
Hanley, Staffordshire, on the 31st of March. 

On the Ist of April, the Rev. Robert Hopper William- 
son, M.A., a grandson of Robert Hopper Williamson, 
who was for many years Recorder of Newcastle, died at 
Whickham, aged 78, 

On the same day, the death occurred, somewhat sud- 
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denly, of Mr. William Coor Parker, of Darlington, who 
was for a long period the manager of Messrs. Henry 
Pease and Co.’s woollen mills. He was a very active 
man in connection with the advancement of education, 
and for some time he was chairman of the School Board. 
The deceased gentleman was 68 years of age. 

Mr. John Dawson, who for twenty-five years had been 
connected with the commercial department of the New- 
castle Chronicle, and who had taken considerable interest 
in the co-operative and other social movements, died after 
a short illness on the 3rd of April, aged 50. 

On the 4th of April, Mr. John Marley, C.E., long 
known as one of the leading mining engineers in the 
county of Durham, died at Darlington. The deceased, 
who was 68 years old, was with the late Mr. John 
Vaughan when the latter first discovered ironstone near 
Eston. 

Mr. Ralph Sanderson, contractor and builder, and a 
member of the Durham Town Council, died on the 5th of 
April. 

the 6th of April, the sudden death was announced, 
at the age of 66, of Mr. David Gallon Pinkney, one of 
the largest owners of steam shipping in the port of 
Sunderland. 

Mr. Richard Charles Symonds, a gentleman well 
known in Quayside commercial circles, and a prominent 
Freemason, died suddenly at his residence in Grosvenor 
Road, Newcastle, on the 6th of April. The deceased, 
who was 48 years of age, was one of the chief supporters 
of the Newcastle Bowling Green. 

Mr. William Milburn, postmaster of the village of 
Greenside, died on the 7th of April. 

On the 8th of April, Mr. Jonathan Hodgson, master of 
the Stanhope Union Workhouse, died suddenly at the 
age of 64 years. 

On the same day, Mr. John Tweddell died at Blyth, of 
the Local Board connected with which town he was a 
member. The deceased was brought up as an architect, 
but having had a fortune left him, he did not follow his 
calling. 

The death was announced, on the 9th of April, of Mr. 
John Rutherford, Monkwearmouth, at the ripe age of 90 
years. The deceased was believed to be the oldest ship 
captain residing in the town. 








Record of EGhents. 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


MARCH. 

11.--The Rev. A. F. Riley was elected chairman, and the 
Rev. W. Moore Ede vice-chairman, of the Gateshead 
School Board. Mr. Charles Richardson was at the same 
time chosen a member of the Board in succession to Mr. 
G. T. France, resigned. 

—A woman named Dorothy Sinclair stabbed her 
husband, Thomas Sinclair, at Coldside Farm, near 
Morpeth, inflicting such injuries that he died almost 
instantaneously. The couple, who were farm-servants, 
were reported to have lived on good terms; and the woman 
was in a state of great distress after the occurrence. On 
bemg taken into custody, she stated that, after they had 
returned from a hiring market, her husband was making 


game of her, when, seizing atable-knife, she threatened to 
stab him if he did not desist, never intending, however, to 
do him any harm. The deceased was 50 years of age, and 
his wife six years younger. Thecoroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder, and the woman was committed 
for trial on the same charge by the magistrates. 

12.—Mr. Henry Noel Mallan, inspector of fisheries, held 
an inquiry at the Moot Hall, Newcastle, in reference to a 
by-law made by the Local Fisheries Committee, prohibit- 
ing fishing by trawlers in the Northumberland sea fisheries 
district. 

13.—-Sergeant McQueen, of the Tynemouth borough 
police, was examining a gun at the window of his house, 
when it exploded, and a boy named Thomas Hewett, 
eight years old, received a shot in the back of his head. The 
lad died from the effects of the wound on the following 
day, and McQueen was taken into custody on the charge 
of having caused his death. The coroner’s jury, however, 
found that the occurrence was purely accidental, and the 
Magistrates being of the same opinion, the sergeant was 
eventually discharged. 

—It was announced that the will of the late Mr. Thomas 
Richardson, M.P. for the Hartlepools, had been proved, 
the amount of the personalty being £290,000. 

—A successful conversazione was held in the Natural 

History Museum, Newcastle, under the auspices of the 
associated artistic, literary, and scientific clubs and 
societies of the city. 
’ 14.—It was reported that the curious isolated mass of 
rock on the shore at East Hartlepool, popularly known 
as ‘The Elephant Rock,” had suffered greatly from the 
late storm. It was severely shaken by the violence 
of the waves, and part of it had fallen. (See Monthly 
Chronicle, 1889, page 526.) 

—A Miners’ Hall, erected at a cost of £1,400, and the 
gift of the owners to the men, was opened at New 
Brancepeth Colliery. 

15.—A strong south-easterly gale, accompanied by 
heavy rain, prevailed in Newcastle and off the mouth 
of the Tyne. In the evening, the schooner Ploughboy, 
of Shoreham, ran ashore at South Shields, but the crew 
were rescued by the Life Brigade. On the same day, 
the brig Union, of Christiania, stranded near Alnmouth, 
the crew, in this instance, being saved by the rocket 
apparatus, 

17.—There being no cases for trial at the South Shields 
Police Court, Mr. W. R. Smith, the magistrate in atten- 
dance, was presented with a pair of white kid gloves. 

—The enthronement of Dr. Magee as Archbishop of 
York took place in York Minster. The Bishops of Derry, 
Wakefield, and Newcastle took part in the service. The 
ceremony was performed by the Dean of York in the 
presence of about 600 clergymen. 

—Mr. James Coltman, grocer, was elected, after a 

contest, member for Heaton Ward in the Newcastle 
City Council, the vacancy having been created by the 
elevation of Mr. William Temple to the bench of alder- 
men. 
—St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated in Newcastle by a 
meeting and concert in the Town Hall, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Bernard McAnulty. The principal 
speaker was Dr. Tanner, M.P. 

18.—The Earl of Ravensworth presided at the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Naval Architects in London. 

19.—Colonel John A. Cowen, of Blaydon Burn, was 
elected a member of the River Tyne Improvement Com- 
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mission, as representative of the traders, in the room of 
the late Mr. William Dickinson. 

—An exhibition of pictures was opened in the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, Saville Street, North Shields, under the 
auspices of the Tynemouth Fine Arts Association. 

—At St. Charles’s Catholic Schools, Tudhoe, the Very 
Rev. Joseph Watson was presented with an illuminated 
address and a purse of gold, in honour of his elevation 
to the Provostship of the diocese. 

—A handseme illuminated address was presented to 
Mr. Alderman Thomas Richardson by the members of 
the class of which he had been leader for twenty years 
in connection with the Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel, 
Newcastle. 

20.—The long-continued strike at Silksworth Colliery 
was brought to an end, the men having, by a majority of 
288 to 143, resolved to return to work on the masters 
undertaking that no influence should be brought to bear 
on the deputies to remain outside the association of the 
men, Work was fully resumed on the 31st of March. 

21.—The fourteenth annual dinner of the Hotspur 
Club, an association of North-Countrymen resident in 
the metropolis, was held in the London Tavern, Fen- 
church Street, London. There were nearly a hundred 
gentlemen in attendance, and the chair was occupied by 
Mr. G. J. Haggis. 

—A fire, which proved to be very destructive, broke 
out in the shop 81, Ormonde Street, Jarrow, occupied by 
Messrs. Wardle and Cochrane, clothiers. 

—The last of the series of People’s Concerts for the 
season was given in the Town Hall, Newcastle. 

22.—John Smart, a boy about 15 years of age, was 
accidentally shot dead by another lad, named Hedley, at 
Seaton Lodge Farm, near Seaton Sluice. The two 
youths had been using the gun, which was the cause of 
the occurrence, for the purpose of scaring rooks from 
the farm. 

—Special. services were held in Bath Lane Church, 
Newcastle, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
death of Dr. Rutherford ; and during the day a number 
of floral offerings were placed upon the late pastor’s grave 
in Elswick Cemetery. 

23.—Mr. John Morley, M.P., was elected president of 
the Newcastle Liberal Club. 

24.—A meeting was held in the Guildhall, Newcastle, 
under the presidency of the Mayor (Mr. J. Baxter Ellis) 
in furtherance of the objects of the Royal Alfred Institu- 
tion for Sailors. An influential local committee was 
appointed. 

—Mr. C. B. Hodgson, brother of the late Clerk of the 
Peace for Cumberland, was elected to the offices of Clerk 
of the Peace, Clerk to the County Council, and Clerk to 
the Standing Joint Committee. 

25.—Messrs. Palmer and Company launched from their 
shipyard at Howdon the cruiser Rainbow, built to the 
order of her Majesty’s Government. The christening 
ceremony was performed by Mrs. C. B. McLaren, of 
London. . 

26.—It was announced that, on the nomination of the 
Technical Education Committee of the Northumberland 
County Council, Dr. William Somerville, lecturer on 
forestry in Edinburgh University, had been appointed 
Professor of Agriculture and Forestry in connection with 
the Durham College of Science in Newcastle. A few 
days afterwards, on the recommendation of the Council 
of the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 








Shipbuilders, Mr. R. L. Weighton, M.A., was chosen ag 
first professor in the department of Mechanical and 
Marine Engineering and Naval Architecture, which had 
also been established in connection with the College, 
Mr. Weighton is a graduate of Edinburgh University, 
and had latterly been employed as chief-draughtsman at 
Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co.’s Works, 
St. Peter’s, Newcastle. 

—At a special meeting of the Berwick Town Council, a 
gold chain and medallion, together with a wand decora- 
tion, were handed in trust to the Corporation for the use 
of the present and future Sheriffs of Berwick, who had 
hitherto had no insignia of office. 

—Mr. T. P. Marshall was elected a member of the 
Gateshead Town Council, in the room of Mr. Dunn, 
promoted to the rank of alderman. 

27.—Good Friday, which occurred to-day, was, according 
to custom, observed as a general holiday, but the weather 
was very cold and windy, detracting from the pleasure of 
outdoor recreation. The weather was also very disagree- 
able on Easter Monday (30th). 

—A new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, erected at a cost 
of nearly £2,800, was opened at Amble, 

29.—Three stained glass windows, provided by Lord 
Northbourne in memory of his wife, were unveiled in 
the chancel of Christ Church, Jarrow. 

—The Rev. J. Page Hopps, a well-known Unitarian 
minister, of Leicester, preached anniversary sermons in 
the Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle. On the 
fcllowing evening he was present and spoke at the annual 
soiree of the congregation. 

30.—The annual conference of the School Attendance 
Officers’ National Association was held in Newcastle. The 
morning proceedings were presided over by Mr. Usher, of 
Liverpool, and those in the afternoon by the Rev. W. 
Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead. The details of a super- 
annuation scheme were discussed and adopted. 

—Mr. Arthur Pease presided over the annual con- 
ference of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
North-Eastern district. The members afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Auckland Castle, where they partook of 
luncheon at the invitation of the Bishop of Durham. 

31.—A stained glass window was about this time com- 
pleted for the Parish Church of Alston, as a memorial of 
the late Rev. E. L. Bowman, who was for upwards of 
fourteen years vicar of the parish. 

—The Hon. J. B. Patterson, late Postmaster-General for 
Victoria, was entertained at a banquet given in his 
honour at the White Swan Hotel, Alnwick, his native 
town. 

—Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., as English president, inau- 
gurated the proceedings connected with an international 
congress of miners at Paris. 


APRIL. 

1.—The foundation stone of a new Masonic Hall was 
laid at Wallsend by Sir M. W. Ridley, M.P. 

—A representative meeting of the showmen who had 
been located in the city over the Easter holidays, was 
held in Newcastle under the presidency of Mr. Alderman 
W. D. Stephens. Speeches were delivered antagonistic 
to what was known as the Movable Dwellings Bill, and 
a resolution protesting against its provisions was adopted. 

—There were unveiled in St. Luke’s Chapel, Royal 
Infirmary, Newcastle, three stained glass windows, the 
gift of Mr. John Hall, J.P., Newcastle. 

2.—At a wedding which took place at Whitburn Parish 
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Church, a curious and very ancient custom was observed. 
What were described as ‘“‘hot pots” were brought by 
several of the residents of the village, and, as the party 
were leaving the church, the bride and bridegroom were 
invited to taste the liquid contained in them. The 
mixture consisted of various ingredients, and looked and 
tasted something like brewers’ yeast. The villagers 
claimed that the custom prevailed only in Whitburn, and 
that it was so ancient that the origin of it could not be 
traced. 

—Mr. Alderman Boyd was presented with his portrait, 
painted by Mr. C. Burlinson, in the Town Hall, Durham. 

3.—The men employed at the various works connected 
with the Cleveland iron trade received a fortnight’s 
notice of a reduction to the extent of 124 per cent. in 
their wages. The matter was, however, subsequently 
arranged by the adoption of a sliding scale. 

—The seventeenth annual meeting of the Newcastle 
Branch of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was held in the Central Hall, Hood Street, 
Newcastle. The Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. J. Baxter 
Ellis) presided. The various speakers, among whom was, 
as usual, Colonel Coulson, were warm in their praise of 
the Dicky Bird Society of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
and of the good work in the inculcation of kindness being 
done by Uncle Toby. 

—An adjourned meeting of the Governors of the 
Wellesley Training Ship was held in Newcastle, to take 
into consideration proposed new rules for that institution. 
The Mayor of Newcastle presided. It was resolved that 
the management of the vessel should be vested in a 
committee consisting of not more than twelve governors. 
On rule 15, which treated of the religious instruction the 
buys should receive, Mr. James Hall moved an amendment 
to the effect that the day should be begun and ended 
with simple family worship, and that the religious 
instruction should be given from the Holy Scripture. It 
also provided against any boy being required to learn the 
catechism or tenets of any persuasion other than that to 
which he was stated to belong. The amendment was 
carried by a large majority. 

4.—A quarryman named William Fraser, 61 years of 
age, committed suicide under most extraordinary circum- 
stances in one of the workmen’s cottages near Addy- 
combe, Rothbury. Taking one of the ordinary dynamite 
cartridges used in his every-day vocation, he placed it in 
an opening in his soft felt hat, applied a light to the fuse, 
and calmly stood awaiting the dread result. The man, 
when discovered, was quite dead, the body being in a 
shockingly mutilated condition. 

5.—The tenth decennial census was taken in Newcastle 
and district, in common with every other part of the 
United Kingdom, the papers being collected on the 
following day. 

—A stained glass window was unveiled and dedicated 
in Tanfield Parish Church, to the memory of the late Mr. 
Robert Clark, of Lintz Green House. 

6,.—Mr. N. G. Clayton laid the foundation stone of new 
schools and parochial buildings in connection with the 
parish of St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, on the site of the 
old family town house of the Cooksons, of Whitehill, in 
Hanover Square. 

7.—A new Seamen’s Bethel and Reading Room was 
opened in the old offices of the Sailors’ Union, High 
Street, Sunderland. 

—Mr. J. C. Stevenson, M.P., addressed his con- 





stituents at South Shields, and received a vote of cor.- 
fidence. 

—An inquest was held in reference to the death of Joha 
Jackson,. aged 63, one of the overseers of Thornley, 
who had been found dead in a water-gup between that 
place and Haswell, on the 5th, The poor man had lost his 
way, and died from exposure. 

8.—A small screw steamer, named the Black Watch, 
arrived in the Tyne, with a cargo of coal from Cardiff, 
The explanation was that the war vessel 25 de Mayo, 
which has been built on the Tyne for the Argentine 
Republic, required Welsh coal for her bunkers. 

10.—It was announced that Messrs, Sissons and 
Winter, the accountants appointed by the churchwardens 
of St. Mary’s Church, Gateshead, to go through the 
books and other documents of that ancient structure, had 
found the tirst register of births, deaths, and marriages 
connected with the church. It went back to exactly 
600 years ago. The records were in a good state of 
preservation. 

—A Life of Admiral Lord Collingwood, by Mr. W. 
Clark Russell, with illustrations by Mr. F. Brangwyn, 
was published by Messrs. Methuen and Cv., 18, Bury 
Street, London. 

—Mr. T. Burt, M.P., Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation; Mr. David Dale, ironmaster ; and Mr. Edward 
Trow, secretary of the North of England Iron and Steel 
Trades Board of Conciliation, were among the gentlemen 
appointed members of a Royal Commission on Labour. 





General Occurrences, 





MARCH. 

10.—An extraordinary sensation was caused through- 
out the country by the report of the forcible capture of 
his wife by a gentleman named Jackson at Clitheroe. 
The couple had been married a year or two before, but 
had parted on their wedding day. After visiting Aus- 
tralia, the husband returned to England, though Mrs. 
Jackson refused to meet him. An order from the High 
Court of Justice for the restitution of conjugal rights was 
obtained, but she declined to comply with the order. 
Mr. Jackson, then, with the help of some friends, captured 
the lady as she was leaving church, conveyed her toa 
house at Blackburn, and there kept her a prisoner, al- 
though repeated attempts were made by her relatives to 
effect a rescue. On the 19th, after hearing arguments in 
support of a rule nisi for a writ of habeas corpus 
directing Mr. Jackson to preduce his wife before the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord 
Justice Fry, the Court directed Mr. Jackson to set his 
wife at liberty. Mrs. Jackson, who was present, there- 
upon left the court. 

—The Irish National Confederation was inaugurated 
by the followers of Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

12.—A French peasant named Sylvain Dornon, a 
native of Arcachon, commenced a journey on stilts from 
Paris to Moscow. He had previously walked on stilts 
from his native place to Paris. 

13.—Severe snowstorms prevailed in the South, South- 
East, and South-West of England, accompanied by violent 
gales. The casualities to shipping were very serious, 
many persons being drowned or frozen to death. Rail- 
ways were blocked and numerous trains. were embedded 
in the snow in Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
the passengers in several cases suffering great hardships. 
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13.—On the acquittal of a number of Italians, who 
were members of a secret society called the Mafia, and 
were charged with the murder of Mr. D. Hennessy, chief 
of the police of New Orleans, U.S., a mob of citizens 
stormed the prison and slaughtered nine of the prisoners. 
This affair led to diplomatic complications, and the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States presented his 
letters of recall. 

15.—Death of Dr. Windthorst, German statesmen. 

17.—Prince Napolean (Jerome Napoleon Joseph 
Charles Paul Bonaparte), second son of Jerome Bona- 

parte, brother of the 
first Napoleon, died in 
Rome, aged 69. The 
deceased gentleman 
was not an entire 
stranger to the North 
of England. While 
on tour round the 
British Islands in 
1856, he paid a short 
visit to Newcastle. 
On the 18th of June 
in that year, he ar- 
rived off the Tyne in 
his yacht, the Reine 
Hortense, at an early 
hour, and, disembark- 
ing with his suite, 
proceeded to New- 
castle by the earliest train. After breakfasting at 
the Queen’s Head Inn, the visitors departed for Seghill 
Colliery, where, having clothed themselves in the custo- 
mary dresses used in the mine, they were taken down the 
shaft and conducted into the workings. The party after- 
wards visited Hartley and Seaton Sluice, and then re- 
turned to Tynemouth, whence, under a royal salute from 
the Castle guns, they took their departure in the after- 
noon. 

—The British steamer Utopia, with 813 Italian emi- 
grants on board, bound from Naples to New York, collided 
with the English warship Anson, which was anchored near 
Gibraltar, and sank in five minutes. Of the passengers 
and emigrants, only 292 were saved out of 830. 

20.—The Lord Chancellor delivered judgment in an 
appeal against the decision of the Westmoreland magi- 
strates by Miss Susannah Sharp, owner of the Low Bridge 
Inn, Kentmere, owing to their refusal to renew the license 
to that house to sell strong drink. The High Court up- 
held the opinion of the court below. The case was known 
as Sharp v. Wakefield. The pronouncement established 
the doctrine that magistrates have power to refuse licenses 
at their discretion. 

—An election for a parliamentary representative took 
place at Aston Manor, Birmingham, with the follow- 
ing result :—Captain Grice Hutchinson (C.), 5,310; Mr. 
Phipson Beale, Q.0O. (G. LL.) 2,30¢; Conservative 
majority, 2,978, 

27.—M. Baltcheff, Bulgarian Minister of Finance, was 
assassinated in the streets of Sofia. It was supposed that 
he had been killed in mistake for M. Stambuloff, the 
Premier of Bulgaria. 


—During the hearing of the trial of several persons 
for rioting at Tipperary, the court-house at Cork, in which 
the proceedings were being conducted, caught fire and was 
destroyed. The court adjourned, and the jury finally 
acquitted the prisoners. 

30.—News was received that a British force numbering 
about 500 men had been defeated at Manipur, on the 
borders of India, several Europeans being massacred, 
including Mr. Quinton, chief commissioner of Assam. 

31.—Death of Earl Granville, late Foreign Secretary, 
aged 77. 

—An international congress of miners was opened in 
Paris. Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., delivered the inaugural 
address. 


APRIL. 

2.—Eleven men on strike were killed, and twenty- 
seven wounded, during an attack upon the works of the 
Frick Coke Company, Morewood, Pennsylvania, U.S, 

—Ten men were killed by acolliery explosion at the 
Gladderhill mine, Chesterton, Staffordshire. 

3.—A coroner’s jury at Warboys, Huntingdonshire, 
returned the following verdict on the death of a young 
man who had assaulted a woman and then destroyed 
himself :—‘* Committed suicide at the instigation of the 
devil.” 

5.—The census was taken throughout the United 
Kingdom. The collection of the papers took place on 
the 6th. 

7.—Death of Mr. Phineas Taylor Barnum, the famous 
American showman, aged 81. 

9.—News was received that the Manipuris had been 
defeated with heavy loss by the British forces. 





flatural Bistory Records. 


The following rare birds have been observed during the 
past month :— 
A lesser grebe and a spotted woodpecker seen near 
Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

Female pheasant with male’s dress reported by Mr. J. 
Jackson, of the Natural History Museum, Newcastle. 

A large number of hooded crows seen at Hebburn, 
Durham. 

A pied pheasant captured near Lambton, Durham. 

A ringed guillemot, now in the Natural History Museum, 
Newcastle, captured off Tynemouth. 

A white-necked blackbird seen near Reedsmouth. 

A red-necked grebe taken at Mill Hill Farm, near 
Dinnington, Northumberland. 

A pied blackbird, a red-breasted merganser, and a great 
spotted woodpecker seen near Wylam, Northumberland. 

Pied wagtails observed on several occasions near New- 
castle. 

Two cream-coloured larks seen at Tynemouth. 

Pintail and shoveller ducks on sale in Newcastle. 

Black-headed gulls seen on the Tyne in their summer 
dress on March 10. 

Scaup ducks and a red-breasted merganser visited the 
lake at the Marine Park, South Shields. 

A blackbird’s nest containing five eggs was found at 
Middle Ord, near Berwick, on March 3, 
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